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ABSTRACT 

This handbook addresses questions that school 
administrators may have about support assistance programs for ntrw 
teachers. Follcving an introduction, the guide is organized into five 
sections. The first section describes the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) Chapter 2. Section 2 examines support needs of 
new teachers in critical shortage areas and addresses the 
implications of support systems based on the needs of new teachers 
from ethnically-diverse populations. The third section examines the 
role of central administration in addressing the need to support new 
teachers and discusses benefits which accrue to the school district 
when such programs are established. In the fourth section, roles of 
the principal, the support teacher, the new teacher, and university 
personnel are examined, and checklists on the roles of school 
personnel are presented. The final section presents summary 
recommendations for the establishment of support systems for new 
minority teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas. The 
following information is appended: a listing of project directors; 
detailed project profiles; data tables on support needs of new 
teachers; a discussion of conferences and publications; and a list of 
resources. (LL) 
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FOREWORD 



The lack of minority teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas such as 
mathematics, science and bilingual education is a national dilemma. This dilemma will 
not be resolved until we make a genuine effort to value their contributions and commit 
the necessary resources to embark on a m.assive effort to recnjit and retain these 
teachers. This undertaking is tong overdue. 

One example of the urgency of this matter is the low number of minority students 
entering the teaching profession. American universities confer approximately 100,000 
bachelor's degrees on minority students In all disciplines. According to a recent study of 
the Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, of this total, fewer than 10 percent are in 
education. At the same time, the number of beginning minority teachers and teachers in 
critical shortage areas leaving the teaching profession continues to escalate. An 
extremely high attrition rate exists among certified bilingual education, mathematics and 
science teachers. The problem is multi-faceted and requires the combined efforts of the 
state education agency, school districts, universities and other education-related 
agencies. 

This handbook opens the door for school districts to become active participants in 
this effort of recnjiting and retaining minority teachers and teachers in critical shortage 
areas, it provides much needed assistance by discussing processes and strategies 
which key decision-makers at school districts may use immp^iateiy. This handbook is 
very useful particularly for the school administrator who is r( ^^ponsible for implementing 
an induction program for beginning teachers. Furthermore, it shares the results, 
successes and concerns from the staffs of the eight pilot projects which were specifically 
funded to address the retention of .ninority teachers and teachers in critical shortage 
areas. 

The publication of this handbook is far from being an answer to this problem. It is, 
however, a beginning in the right direction. 



Dr. Jos^ A. Carder as, Executive Director 
Intercultural Development Research Association 
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INTRODUCTION 



RETAINING NEW TEACHERS: A NATIONAL DILEMMA 



Becoming an effective teacher is a process that requires years of experience and 
dedication. Voicing a similar message, the California Department of Education, the 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing and the California New Teacher Project (1991) stated: 

New teachers do not emerge from their college/univc rsity preparation programs as fully 
formed professionals. They vary greatly in the skills and life experiences which they b' ing 
to the classroom. No matter how well trained, new teachers often suffer from a "reality 
shocl<" when faced with full responsibility for a classroom of students (p. 1). 

The Ijeginning teacher actually assumes the same job responsibilities as tfie teacher 
who has taught for 25 years and he/she must do so on the first day of the school year. It is no 
wonder that 30% of beginning teachers leave the profession within two years and 50% of 
beginning teachers in urban schools leave the profession within five years (Heyns, 1988). 
Summers' (1 987) findings Indicate that 26.5% of teachers leave teaching within two years and 
62% do so within five years. 

Any number of factors can cause difficulties for the beginning teachers: an inappropriate 
assignment, disruptive students, or culture shock in encountering students from different socio- 
economic, language and culture groups. In many instancer. beginning teachers lose self- 
confidence, experience extreme stress and anxiety and oft<vn question their own competence 
as teachers, and even as individuals (Hawk, 1984; Hidalgo, 1986-87; Calder6n, 1990; and 
others). 

In response to the teacher attrition problem, the State Board of Education, working in 
conjunction with the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, was directed by Senate Bill 
994 (70th Legislature, regular session) to develop a comprehensive induction program for 
Iveginning teachers. In April 1991 the State Board of Education adopted the rule for the 
development of an induction program for beginning teachers. 

The legisla^Jre has mandated an induction process for new teachers. Consequently, the 
local education agency (LEA) or independent school district (ISO) is responsible for allocating 
resources to meet the requirements of the law. 
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The rule as adopted by the State Board of Education in April 1991 reads: 



S149,g9 Induction Pfo^mm tef Baalnnlna Taachars 

Stahitefy Cltatten 

Texas Educaton Code, §13.038 Taaehar Inductton . 

%a) Thd StErte BcMud of Edt^tion and ttra Coordinating Boafd, Texas C<riiege and Unhmrsity System, 
shall devek^ a c(»i^>r^ensive teaming indui^n fM^ram for tfte probationary peiiod." 

"(b) The Auction program shall irK^e a (Mie-year ^rlod of tracNng oot^rativety si^servised by 
experienced tea^rs, school admintetrators, and faculty of instHutiWTS of high^' mjucation. 

Buifi 

iai Ganaral orovlgtona. Effectiva with the 1981-92 school vflar. aW beqinnino ta«:hef8 without anv 
pflor taachinp flxoerianca earned in emojovment with an entity feted m 19 TAG 6121 ,33 of this 
titifl fr^atina to Entittos Raec^izad for Creditabla Safyfea^ shall bo as^aned a mentor taadiar. 

M Induction training for beglnntniji teachers. All b^jinnino teachers shall oatHcioate in teacher 
oriantatiofl which mav induda specialized induction year orooram activities that are aooroved bv 

the di strict far school vm 1 991 

The induction period is traditionally view^ as a trial period In which teachers are 
socialized into the norms of the profession. Houston and Feider (1982) recognized that 
leachers must be inducted in the profession humanely, in ways that er^nder pride, openness, 
and increased professional competence arKl stature" (p.460}. New teachers are often reluctant 
to seek help, relying on the "sink-or-swim" approach described by Lortie (1975). Gray and Gray 
(1985) report that, unless they are required to do so, 92% of new teachers do not seek help, 
except through informal sharing of experiences. This would argue for a structured, well-planned 
induction experience, designed to facilitate entry into the school, the District, and the profession. 
This crucial period in a teacher's career is too important to ignore. The need for successful 
teacher induction practices has become more critical as the domand for teachers increases, 
while at the same time record numbers of teachers are retiring or leaving the profession. 

As an important step in stemming the tide of departure from teaching, the Texas 
Education Agency began a special two-year project. ENHANCING THE QUALITY AND 
RETENTION OF MINORHY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRJTICAL SHORTAGE AREAS, to 
investigate processes that would encourage beginning teachers to stay in the profession, 
especially those who were minorities or iii critical shortage areas. Eight projects were funded in 
1 989 to establish programs to retain teachers. A ninth project was funded to cversee the eight 
local projects, to collect evaluation data across projects, and to publish ihe findings. These 
projects were provided Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Chapter 2 
discretionary funds for two school years. 
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RETAINING MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL 
SHORTAGE AREAS: A GREATER DILEMMA 

In 1980 minority teachers made up 12.5 percent of the national teaching force (Cole, 
1986). It is estimated that min(Mlty teachers comprise 10 percent of the nationa] force today, tnjt 
only 8 percent of i^wly-hired teachers (AACTE, 1987). Predictions are that if this downward 
trend continue, only 5 percent of the nation's teachers will be minorities by the year 2000 
(WinMer. 1985; Gifford, 1986). 

While the proportion of minorities in our nation's teaching force is decreasing, the 
proportion of minority students in our nation's schools is increasing. Twwty percent of today's 
school-age cNldren are minorities (Chirm. 1987-1988). In Texas, during the 1990-91 academic 
year, the majority of the students enrolling in grades Pra-K through 12 were Biacl<. IHispanic, 
A^an American, Native American and other ethnic minorities. (TEA, 1991) 

Minority children will t>ecome the majority in schoote in five states in the southwest by the 
year 2000 (Chinn, 1987-1988). Many of these minority children may be d<^ied exposure to 
minority teachers during their school years, and thus will be deprived suet isful professional 
role models in education and may be convinced that educational achleveme. t is "off limits" to 
them. Non-minority children will also be denied exposure to competent minorities in 
professional roles, thus continuing the stereotypical notion that minorities do not achieve 
professional status. 

The Association of School. College and University Staffing. Inc. (ASCUS) conducted a 
nationwide survey of teacher placement officers in 1988. The results showed that a teacher 
shortage exists in the following areas: bilingual education, special education, science and 
mathematics. (See Tat>le 1 ) 

Why is an ethnically diverse teaching fcrce desirable? An ethnically diverse teaching 
force can be defined in two ways or from two different points of view. One definition is a 
teaching force tfiat is proportionately representative in number to all those Identifiable ethnic, 
racial and cultural groups present in the city, state and nation. This definition emphasizes ratios 
between the teaching force and the stixient population to promote ethnic and cultural diversity 
and balance. However, merely having representatives of ethnically diverse populations does 
not necessarily bring cultural diversity. A second definition focuses on the sensitivity, 
awareness and incorporation of a broad spectrum of cultures that represent today's pluralistic 
or multicultural society. This is a community of teachers that is sensitive to the characteristics 
and learning styles of ail the students in a particular school. 

An ethnically diverse teaching force is desirable for the followir^ reasons: 

1. Minority students need role models. Educators and community members most 
frequently cite this as the reason why minorities are ne^ed in the teaching, 
profession. 

2. Minority teachers bring additional insights and perspectives to the job of teaching. 
Minority teachers may be more sensitive or more tun^ in to the needs of minority 
students and less likely to misinterpret cultural differences as learning problems. 
With increasing numbers of minority students entering Texas schools each year, 
the teaching force can only be strengthened by infusing teachers who bring with 
them ethnic and cultural diversity. 
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3. Ail students regardless of their ethnic and cultural bacl(ground t>enem from having 
teachers represei^ today's f^uralistic society. If students are to t)e prepared 
for the real worki. they need exposure to teachers who represent a larger society. 
Without an ethnically diverse teaching force, students' awareness and 
experiences are limited and their ability to interact with all segments of society is 
sevmly restricted. 

4. An ethnically diverse teaching force can br\r\Q stability to the staffing of schools in 
some regions that have traditionally experienced high teacher turn-over rates. 
Many districts that serve large percentages of minority student have had to resort 
to recruiting in far-away places to staff their classrooms. Many of these incoming 
teachers experience culture shock and soon leave the district to return home, thus 
further contributing to the high teacher turn-over rate. Teachers from the same 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds as the student population are more likely to 
adjust to teaching in ^ch settings and are more likely to remain in their teaching 
posittons tonger. For these reasons, the infusion of additional minority teachers 
can have a positive influence on the stability of staffing in Texas. 

Tabtel 

Ralafive Demand by Teaming Area 
Continental United Stat^ 
1988 



Teachbi9 Raids 


Mean Ratines 


Bflingual Educatton 


4.35 


Spedal Eckjcation EO/PSA 


4.33 


SpedaJ Educatton-LD 


4.26 


Spedal Education'Mufti Hamiicapped 


4.26 


Special Educatton-MR 


4.15 


Science- Physics 


4.01 


Mathematics 


4.00 


Speech Pa0K^)gy/Audio 


4.00 


Sciertce-ChemteSy 


3.96 


Spedal Educ^kMvDeaf 


3.91 


CwnpKJter Sdenoe 


3.79 


Special Educatkm-Gifted 


3.74 


Data Piuceuslng 


3.59 


M)dem Langiume-Spanteh 
PsydKriogist (sdtooi) 


3.59 
3.57 


L^ry Science 


3.56 


Sdence-Eartti 


3.52 



('Ratify scale from 1 .00 low to 5.00 high). 

Teaching fieids with considerable ti idier shortages > means from 5.00-4.^. Teaching fields with some teacher 
shortage > means from 4.24-3.45. Source: 1988 Teacher Sup^/Demand, ASCUS. 
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PURPOSE OF THIS HANDBOOK 



This handbook is de^i^ied to address questions that campus admintetrators may hava 
about support assistance programs for new teachers. It has been developed by those who have 
actuatty h^ped to define, to refine, and to deliver support services to new teachers, it present a 
compilation of what has been learned through the eight projects, "Enhancing the Quality and 
Retention ^ Minority Teachers and Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas'. 

The terms new teacher, beginning teacher and first-year teacher will be used 
interchangeably throi^hout this document. The terms "support teadiers* and "experienced 
teachers" are used in lieu of "mentor teachers' so as to differentiate between tfiis training 
program and the imiuction program. However, in the section making recommendations for 
po'icy-makers the term "mentor teach^" is used to assure that policy-makers in educatk>n and 
th' ' legislature are speaking the same language. 



Organization of this Handbook 



This handbook is organized into five majw sections. The first section describes the ESEA 
Chapter 2 pilot projects designed to respond to the need of providing support assistance 
programs to new teachers, it summarizes the purpose, objectives and major activities of the 
projects. 

The second section examines the support neette of new teachers and teacher in critical 
shortage areas, it addresses the implications pi support systems based on this needs of new 
teacfiers from ethnicalty-diverse popuiatk>ns. The information in the section ed6s to the body of 
research on support assistance ire^ of new teadiers. 

Section three examines the roles of central administration in addressing the need to 
support new teachers at the school district level. It discusses how the district benefits from 
establishing support systems for new teachers and it presents recommendations for central 
administrators in establishing new teacher support systems. 

Ttie fourth section discusses the role of campus personnel in addressing the need to 
establish support systems for new teachers. H examines the roles of the principal, the support 
teacher, the new teacher and university personnel. Checklists on the roles of campus personnel 
are also presented. 

The fifth section presents summary recommendations for the establishment of support 
systems for new minority teachers and teachers In crittoal shortage areas. 

Additionally, a reference listing and an appendices section is inclixled. The following 
infonnation is included in the appendices: a listing of project directors, detailed f^oject profiles, 
data tables on support needs of new teachers, a discussion of conferences and publications, 
and a listing of resources. 



ESEA CHAPTER 2 PILOT PROJECTS: AN EFFORT TO RESPOND TO 
THE DILEMMA OF RETAINING NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND 
TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS 



Texas is lo^ng it's teachers! New teachers, minority teachers, math and science 
teachers, and others are leaving ^e profession. Thti Texas Education Agency is grappling with 
this p >blem. not just because it Is a current dilemnia, but because all indicators suggest the 
problem is worsening. In 1992, there will bo a new group of teachers that will have had 
significantty less pedogogical training. Though they will presumably be better prepared in their 
resp«fctive cor^t areas, they wUI in fact have had minimal expedence and preparation in the 
act of teadiing. T»^ wUI aggravate the on-going problem new teachers face in adjusting to the 
difficult tasic of telling ^ our public schools. While there are some publications available with 
Information on how to assist the beginning teacher, very little has been researched and 
documented on tf » topics that relate to specific populations. 

As an important step in stemming the tide of departure from teaching, the Texas 
Education Agency began special short-term targeted assistance programs to investigate 
processes that would encourage b^inning teachers to stay in the profession, especially those 
who were mbiorities or In critical shorten areas. Eight projects were granted ESEA Chapter 2 
federal funds for the 1989-90 and 1990-91 school years to establish programs to retain 
teachSHTS. Eadi tocal project fTOused on prc^rams of training, prof^slonal development and 
assistance for tegirming teachers who were minorities or in critical shortage areas. A ninth 
project was fwided to oversee the eight local projects, to collect evaluation data across projects, 
and to DiAHsh the findings. (See the appendices for a listing of project directors and for detailed 
project profiles). 

The purpose of tiio projects entitled "Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority 
Teachers and Teachers Critical Shortage Areas" was to design, Implement and evaluate 
training programs with foilow-up assistance activities for support teachers and new 
minority/critical shortage area teachers. The project had the following three major goals: 

1. Design and implement a training program with a foliow-up support system for 
enhar^ing the quality and retention of first year minority/critical shortage areas 
beginning teachers and support teachers. 

2. Design and implement a support network and a dissemination system for 
continued refinement and implementation of the program to improve instruction 
and continuous professional growth. 

3. Document and study the implementation of the training/foilow up support program 
and the effects of that program and its products on minority/critical shortage new 
teachers and their support teachers. 
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The major objectives across the eight local projects indiKtod the followlf^: 

1 . Design and imj^ment an assistance support program for experienced teachers 
and first year minority/critical shortage teachers. 

2. Develop capacity t>uilding through the training components. 

3. Develop materials for the project's activities, 

4. Establish a collaborative network among project participants, institutions ^ Ngher 
education, education service centers, local educational agencies, and 
professional education associa^ons and disseminate the project's infcHTtiation. 

5. Measure the impact and effectiveness of all activities and resulting products. 

Figure 1 graphically presents the managerial and supervisory relationship shared by the 
Texas Education Agency, the overall project manager/evaluator (I DBA) a.n6 the eight local 
projects. Figure 2 graphically presents the managerial and supervisory relationship between 
the overall project manager/evaluator (IDRA) and the eight local projects. 

Summary statements regarding the teacher support and retention projects include the 
following: 

• Each project and the over-all management and evaluation effort received relatively small 
grants. The average grant was $45,000 the first year and $35,000 the second year. 

• Each local project followed its own unique configuration of activities to motivate teachers 
to stay in the profession and at their particular assignment. 

• The projects encompassed a wide geographic spread: El Paso, Richardson. Denton, 
Houston, Edinburg, Laredo and San Antonio. 

• The sponsoring agencies varied: Three were local independent school districts, three 
were universities, one was an education service center, and one was a non-profit 
organization. 

• The local independent school district projects had a single-district focus while the others 
involved two or more school districts. 

Some projects kept the original Request-For-Proposal title, "Enhancing the Quality and 
Retention of Minority Teachers and Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas' (Education 
Service Center-Region X, Richardson; IDRA, San Antonio; Edinburg ISO); others were 
entitled: "A Teacher Conservation Project" (Houston); "Project Reach Out" (Ysleta); 
"Support Teacher Training Project" (Laredo State University); Teacher Retention 
Project" (University of North Texas); and "Far West Texas Support Teacher Training 
Project" (University of Texas at El Paso). 
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FK3URE 1 : MANAGERIAL AND SUPERViS JRY REtATIONWIP BETWEEN 

THE TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY, THE OVERALL PROJECT 
MANAGER/EVALUATOR AND LOCAL PROJECTS 




FIGURE 2: 



MANAGERIAL AND SUPERVISORY RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN THE OVERALL PROJECT 
MANAGER/EVALUATOR AND LOCAL PROJECTS 
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Six d ^ eight project directors were women and two were men; six were Hispanic and 
two were Blade 

• Eadi pro|ect selected experienced teachers to assist beginning teachers. Training and 
as^stance were fKOvlded to both the support arxl the beginning teachers. The process 
was documented and assessed. 

Eight hundred twenty-eight (828) first-year teachers participated In the project during 
Year 1 . Of this number 63% were female. 19% were male and data was unavailable for 
18%; 20% were Hispanic, 17% were Black, 43% were White, less than 1% were other, 
and data was unavailable for 39%. 

Eight hundred seventy-one (871) experienced support teachers participated in the 
project during Year 1 . Of this number 57% were female, 6% were male, and data was 
unavailable for 36%; 19% were Hispanic, 18% were Black; 24% were White, less than 
1 % were other, and data was unavailable for 39%. 

• In the second year, projects drew on the experience of first-year participants who in many 
cases served as trainers. 

• Quarterly meetings were structured to keep the participants up-to-date with emerging 
experiences in the various projects, and to elicit maximum participation, exchange of 
infomiation, focused problem-solving, and analysis. 

• Data ivas collected across all projects and evaluation results were reported in separate 
documonts. 

During the two-year lifespan of these eight projects, there were three major conferences, 
which included significant representation from all eight sites. One of the major purposes of 
these conferences was to present information and experiences as they emerged to a t>roader 
audience. The audience was made up of teams assembled by each project and included the 
project director, project participants, university and public school educators and community 
representatives. The design and discussion structure was unique and different for each 
quarteriy meeting and conference. In addition to the individual project reports, information was 
documented to provide insight across projects. 

All three conferences had a participatory structure, and each of the three had unique 
goals and foci. The first of the three conferences had the broad agenda of addressing the 
recruitment and retention of minority teachers. Four major discussion groups were fomied and 
focused on the recruitment, preparation, induction, and retention of teachers. The first 
conference produced two publications: The Journal of Teacher Education and Practice and 
Monograph on Achieving An Ethnicallv-Dive rsQ Teaching Force. 

The second and third conferences showcased the eight projects with exhibits and panel 
presentations. Continuing the participatory approach, the second conference utilized a force- 
field analysis. After attending one of three panels describing a cluster of the projects, 
participants joined one of four simultaneous working groups. The third conference altowed an 
opportunity for all participants to obtain infomiation about all eight projects. Discussion groups 
then allowed participants to do a detailed comparison and contrast of the eight projects. Since 
the eight projects were developed using the best and most recent thinking, and were tested for 
success In retaining minority and critical stiortage area teachers, participants reflected on the 
processes and results of program implementation. 
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There is a growing body of research-derived knowlec^ about the conditions for effective 
teaching and the factors that affect the recruitment and retention of teachers. The need for 
current emplricai evkJence for critical shortage and minority teachers vital to current research. 
These projects aim to ^nslate cunrent experiences and findings so that government policy 
advances classroom practice. The commitment is to help policy-matters design solutions that 
can be implemented realistically by legislation or policy. A central concern is to ensure that 
scarce public resources are not squandered on schemes that are unlikely to achieve their 
intended effects. To accomplish tfiese ends, these projects: 

1 . Assessed the need for support/assistance prognam for beginning teachers; 

2. Designed, implemented, and evaluated support/assistance programs at the local 
and state level; 

3. Helped policy-makers and educators anticip. *e the problems and opportunities 
that they will face in the future as they pla develop and implement support 
programs; 

4. Provided state, local, and national policy-makers with informed, impartial 
analyses; 

5. Facilitated the transfer of knowledge from one school district to others; and 

6. Disseminated ideas and findings that hokj promise for the recruitment and 
retentton of minority and critical shortage area teachers. 

The fHjbHcations prcKluced on project findings outline the rationale and structure for the 
replication of these projects, summarize the key findings across projects, suggest policy 
recommendations, and include a list of obstacles, concerns and pitfalls. This information will 
assist policy-makers at the local, state, and national levels as they seek to ensure an adequate 
supply of highly qualified teachers for the nation's and the state's schools. 
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SUPPORT NEEDS OP MINORITY TEACHERS AND 
TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS 



Research at both the national level and the regional level incRcat^ that the radal/ethf^ 
composition of the student population and the teacher population is drawing Increased 
attenti<^ ami concern. Some researchers report that demograptiic data at ^ regional level 
and the national level shows that minorities comprise from 30 percent to 50 percent of the 
school-aged population in pdbWc schools (HodgMnson, 1985-1986). In the state of Texas it is 
reported that for the first time, at the kindergarten and first ^ade levels, minorities -- Hispanics, 
Blacks, Asian Americans arnJ Native Americans - are the majority of the students enrolled in 
public schools (Texas Education Agency. 1988). According to data from the March 1984 
Current Population Survey, U. S. Bureau of the Census, about 12.6 parent of teachers are 
members of minority groups and alKHJt 87.4 percent of teachers are non-minority. Anocher 1987 
stJdy by the National Educatton Association showed that 89.7 percent of pubHc school teachws 
are "Anglos". 

Teachers from minority groups comprise abcHJt 10 percent of the colter-educated non- 
teaching workforce as compared to about 12.6 percent of the teaching workforce (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Cun-ent Population Survey. 1984). Compared to th^r representation in the 
general population of college-educated workers, minority teachers in pubKc schools appear to 
be somewhat oven-epresented. Data regarding teacher preparatory programs however reveal 
that fewer minorities are enrolled in teacher education programs in colleges and universities. 

The demographic disparity between the racial/ethnic compositk>n of the teaching force 
and the racial/ethnic composition of the student population indicates a need to develop 
awareness and understanding of different cultural backgrounds. Many public scnool teachers 
will t>e teaching students whose ethnk: and cultural backgrounds will be (Afferent from ttieir own 
(Wiseman, Larke and Bradley, 1989). To ensure tiiat new teachers will be at>le to work with all 
students, the support assistance (induction) program should contain or consider the 
implementation of a component on developing the awareness and understanding of different 
ethnic and cultural groups. Each of the eight projects implemented training activities pertaining 
to the learning needs ard styles of diverse sUident populations in their prefect designs. 

In developing a support assistance program for new teachers, program Implementors 
must detennine the specific needs of these teachers so that relevant support can be provided. 
In recent years much research has been conducted to identify the perceived and actual needs 
of beginning teachers. Veenman, in a 1984 descriptive study using interviews and 
questionnaires to determine the levels of assistance needed in the first year of teaching, rank 
ordered the following perceived needs of new teachers: 

• Guidance and support in disciplining students; 
Motivating students; 

Dealing with individual difference of students; 

• Assessing student's work (grading); 

• Relating to parents; 

• Organizing classwork; and 

• Obtaining materials and supplies. 
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Odell (1986, 1987) expanded the research and professional understanding of support 
needs of new tochers t>y conducting direct obsen/ations of new teacher needs during their first 
year of teaching. Through the integration of observationai data and previous research findings 
of Veenman (1984), Odeil (1986, 1987) derived a rank order of new teacher needs which 
consists of the foHowing: 

• kteas about instruction; 

• Personal and emotional support; 

• Advice on resources and materials for teaching; 
Infomnatton on sch<K>) district policies and procedures; 

« Ideas for a<Mitional techniques on classroom management. 

This section of the publication addresses implications of support systems based on the 
needs of new teachers from ethnically-diverse populations and various critical shortage areas. 
New teachers have) a wide range of needs as is apparent from research on the support 
assistance needs of new teachers. Though there is a growing volume of research on the needs 
of new teachers, there is a lesser, if not non-existent, amount of information available on the 
needs of beginning teachers from ethnically diverse bacl^grounds. The information provided in 
this section will add to the body of research on the support assistance needs of first-year 
teachers from different ethnic origins. 

Support assistance by experienced support teachers to beginning teachers should be 
based on the identified needs of beginning teachers. Through her research on support 
assistance for beginning teachers, Odeil (1986, 1987) has identified the following categories of 
support as most a|H>fopriate for new teachers: 

1. Systems information-giving Information related to procedures, guidelines, and 
expectations of the school district; 

2 Mustering of resources-collecting, disseminating, or locating materials or other 
resources; 

3. Instructional information-giving information about teaching strategies or the 
instructional process; 

4. Emotional support-offering support by listening empathetically and sharing 
experiences; 

5. Advice on student management-giving guidance and ideas related to discpline 
and managing students; 

6. Advice on scheduling and planning-offering information about organizing and 
planning the school day; 

7. Help with the classroom environment-helping arrange, organize or analyze the 
physical setting of the classroom; 

8. Demonstration teaching-teaching while the new teachers observes (preceded by 
a conference to identify the focus of the observation and folk wed by a conference 
to analyze the observ^ teaching episode); 
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9. Coaching-critiquing and providing feodback on the beginning teacher's 
performance; and 

10. Advice on working with parents-giving help or ideas related to conferencing or 
working with parents. 

The research finding presented in this sectton focus on the problem/heed areas of new 
teachers at or near the beginning of the school year (after approximately two months of 
teachir^). New teachers and support teadiers from across the eight projects were surveyed as 
to ttie extent of problems that first-year teacf^rs faced during the school year. The evaluation 
sample cor^isted of 175 new teachers and 189 support teachers who were surveyed durir^ the 
1989-1990 program year. The ethnic/racial composition of the first-year teacher sample 
consisted of 75 Hispanic, 28 Blacks, 69 Whites and 3 Others. The teaching assignments of the 
first-year teacher sample consisted of 80 self-contained classroom teachers, 37 bilingual 
education teachers, 12 ESL teachers, 7 math teachers. 3 spedai ^ucatk)n teachers, 3 science 
teachers and 33 teachers assigned to other subject areas. The specific questions gukjing the 
research included the following: 

1 . What were the major problems as perceived by new teachers of different ethnic origins? 

2. What were the major problems as perceived by new teachers in different teaching 
assignments? 

3. What were the major problems of new teachers as perceived by support teachers? 

Participants were asked to rate problems most commonly encountered by new teachers. The 
extent of the problem was rated on a five-point scale consisting of the following: 1 - Not a 
Prot)lem; 3 - A Problem; and 5 - A Major Problem. For the purposes of analysis, ratings from "3" 
to "5" were aggregated to assess those areas in which new teacher? reported a problem/major 
problem. 
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WHAT WERE THE MAJOR PROBLEMS AS PERCEIVED BY NEW TEACHERS OF 
DIFFERENT ETHNIC ORIGINS ? 



New teadiers havo a number of nee<te and face many prc^lems during their first year of 
teaching. As part of the evaluation methodology, new teachers were asiced to rate the extent of 
the problems tt^ faced near the beginning and end of the school year. Information is 
presented below on the problems faced by first-year teachers from three major ethnic origins 
(Hispanic, Black and White) near the beginning of the school year. (See Appendix 0 for more 
detailed data tabl^). 

Perceotiore of the Total Group . The totai evaluation sample of new teachers from the 
eight project ^es (insisted of 1 75 individuals. New teachers were asked to determine the 
extent of the problems they faced at the b^innlng of the school year (or after approximately tv/o 
months of teaching). Based upon the findings across the eight projects, the top ten problems 
perceived by new teachers (based on mean ratings of the extent of the problem) Included the 



following: 






1.0 


Amount of papenwork 


(3.46) 


2.5 


Mam^ing teacher time 


(2.95) 


2.5 


Lack oH personal time 


(2.95) 


4.0 


Classroom management 


(2.69) 


5.0 


Lack of adequate materials/equipment 


(2.66) 


6.0 


Lack of opportunities to observe teaching 






demonstrations 


(2.52) 


7.0 


Non-involved students 


(2.47) 


8.0 


Parent cooperation 


(2.45) 


9.0 


Effective teaching practices 


(2.32) 


10.0 


Grading students 


(2.29) 



Per ceptions of Hispanic Rr st-Year Teachers. At or near the beginning of the school year, 
the rank order of the top ten problem areas faced by Hispanic first-year teachers Included the 



following: 
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Amount of paperwork 
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Managing teacher time 


(2.89) 
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l^ck of personal time 


(2.77) 


4.0 


Lack of adequate materials/equipment 


(2.66) 
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Classroom management 


(2.61) 


6.0 


Lack of opportunities to observe teaching 






demonstrations 


(2.44) 


7.0 


Non-involved students 


(2.43) 


8.5 


Parent cooperation 


(2.41) 


8.5 


Effective teaching practices 


(2.32) 


10.0 


Grading students 


(2.32) 
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PflfCQptkOTfi of Blad< Rrst-Yaar Teachers. The rank order of the top ten problems faced 
by Black first-year teachers who participated in the support assistance programs are rank 
ordered as follows: 



1 .0 




(3.29) 


o n 






3.0 


Lack personal time 




4.0 


Lack of adequate materials/(»^uipment 


(2.46) 


S.S 


Classroom management 


(2.36) 


5.5 


Parmt cooperatk)n 


(2.36) 


7.5 


Lack of opportunities to observe teaching 






demonstrations 


(2.18) 


7.5 


f ion-invotved students 


(2.18) 


9.0 


Emotk>nal suf^ort 


(2.06) 


10.5 


Grading students 


(2.04) 


10.5 


Administrator support 


(2.04) 



Perceptions of White First- Year Teachers . At or near the beginning of the school year, 
the rank orcter of the top ten problem areas of White first-year teachers who participated in the 
support assistance programs included the following: 



1.0 


Amount paperwork 


(3.57) 


2.0 


Lack of persor^ time 


(3.17) 
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Mana^irig teacher time 
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Classroom management 
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demonstrations 


(2.74) 


6.0 


Lack of £»jequate materials/equipment 


(2.68) 


7.0 


Non-involved students 


(2.64) 


8.0 


Parent cooperatk)n 


(2.52) 


9.0 


Motivating students 


(2.49) 


10.0 


Systems information 


(2.38) 



WHAT WERE THE MAJOR PROBLEMS OF NEW TEACHERS BY TEACHING 
ASSIGNMENT? 



As previously mentioned new teachers were assigned to teach various subject areas. 
Many of these teachers were assigned to teach in critical shortage areas such as bilingual 
education, ESL, mathematics, science and special education though many were also assigned 
to self-contained classrooms. Problems faced by teachers who are assigned to these critical 
subject areas are presented below. (Due to their small number in the sample, information is not 
provided for special education and science teachers). 
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Percaptef^ of Rfst-Year Sotf-Contained dassroom Teachers. ThA rank order of ttie top 
ten problem areas faced by self-contained dassroom teachers include the following: 



1 .H 


MfTIOwH Oi papOfWOrK 








(3 04) 
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Lack (rf personal time 


(2.90) 
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Classroom management 


(2.71) 
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Lack of Kiequate materials/equipment 
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Norvlnvotved students 
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7.0 


Lack of opportunities to observe teaching 






demonstratkHis 


(2.43) 


8.0 


Parent c(K)peratk>n 


(2.32) 


9.0 


Emotk>nat support 


(2.30) 


10.0 


Effective teaching practices 


(2.21) 



Percaotiona o f First- Year Bilingual Education Teachers. The rank order of the top ten 
problems faced by first-year bilingual education teachers at ilid beginning of the school year 
included the following: 
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Amount of papenwork 


(3.76) 
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Lack of personal time 


(3.22) 
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Managbig teacher time 


(3.08) 
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Lack of adequate materials/equipment 
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dem^istrations 


(2.83) 


6.0 


Classroom management 


(2.76) 


7.0 


Gracfing students 


(2.73) 
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Parent cooperation 


(2.68) 
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Systems infomnation 


(2.57) 


9.5 


Effective teaching practices 


(2.57) 



Perceptions of First-Year ESL Teachers. At the beginning of the school year, the rank 
order of the top ten problem areas faced by first-year ESL teachers included the following: 
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Amount of papenA/ork 
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Effective teaching practices 
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Lack of opportunities to observe teaching 
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Parent cooperation 


(2.50) 
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Pefcapttons of Rfst-Yaar Mathematics Toachefs. The rank Ofctor of the top ten problom 
areas faced by matnematics teachers at tfw beginning of the 8chw\ year Include the following: 

1 .0 Amount of (^^jemvork (3.86) 

2.5 CiassrTOnn management (3.57) 

2.5 Manning teacher time (3.57) 

4.0 Non-Involved students (3.43) 

5.5 Motivating students (3.29) 

5.5 Lack of adequate materiats/equipment (3.29) 

7.0 Lack of perscmai time (3.14) 

8.0 Grading students (2.71) 

9.0 Effective teaching practices (2.67) 

10.0 Parent cooperation (2.57) 



WHAT WERE THE MAJOR PROBLEMS OF NEW TEACHERS AS PERCEIVED BY 
SUPPORT TEACHERS? 



Support teachers were asked to rate the extent of problems faced by first-year teachers. 
The total evaluation sample consisted of 189 IrKllvkiuals across the ^ht sites. {See Appendix 
C for more detailed information on support teacher perceptions). Based upon the perceptk>ns of 
support teachers, the top ten problems faced by new teachers at or near the beginning of the 
first year of teaching included: 
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Classroom management 
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Lack of adequate materials/equipment 
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ROLE OF CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION IN ADDRESSING 
SUPPORT NEEDS OF NEW MINORITY TEACHERS 
AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS 



The central administratkm must take an active role in teciiitating the creation of beginning 
teacher support systems in the district, and more specificany, at the campi» sites. Support from 
the Boarel of Trustees must be solicited to ^tatriish cRstrict-wlde pofides in order to make new 
teacher support one of the dtetricf s prk>rities. Siq>port systems may be buHt around the school 
distrtofs staff develiH>nient program and in coHaboration with the personnel department. This 
section d^t^bes various interventions that central administrators need to provide in order to 
contribute to the support of l>egirming teachers. 



HOW WILL THE DISTRICT BENEFIT FROM ESTABLISHING SUPPORT SYSTEMS 
FOR NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE 
AREAS? 



By creating beginning teacher support systems, a variety of benefits listed below may be 
attained for the district, ite teachers and students: 

• Increased retention of minority teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas 
such as bilir^ual education, mathematics and science thus resulting in reduced 
recruitment efforts and costs; 

• Improved quality of beginning teacher performance in critical shortage areas; 

• Increased effective learning opportunities for students with special needs; 

• Increased opportunities for all teachers to come together in coliegiat groups, 
assume more complex roles, and reflect together on their work; 

• Strengthened credibility of beginning teachers among parents, specifically 
minority parents of students whom they teach; 

• Continuous and lasting professional growth among all teachers - beginning and 
experienced; and 

• Enhanced confidence, satisfaction, and commitment to the teaching profession. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION REGARDING ITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES TO NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN 
CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS? 



The role of the central administration is to positively impact decision maMng in three 
major areas: 

1 . Recommendations to policy makers in support of beginning teacher assistance 
programs for beginning minority teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas. 

2. Recruitment, selection, and assignment of beginning minority teachers and 
teachers in critical shortage areas. 

3. Professional development activities for ttiese beginning teachers and training for 
support teach^. 

Recommendations to Policy-Makers 

General recommendations to policy-makers Include the following: 

Provide times In the schedule (e.g., same planning period) when both support 
teachers and new teachers are free to work together. 

Require fewer non-instructional responsibilities of both support teacher and new 
teachers. (Rrst-year teachers are pressured by the demands of a new teaching 
assignment Including; learning new procedures, policies, and routines; teaching a 
new curriculum; settling Into a new personal way of life, often after a move; and 
many other new and often stre^ul experiences.) 

Structure the demands of teachir^ to minimize support teachers' responsibilities, 
parttoutarty during the first day of school. 

Schedule periods during the year for new teachers to observe support teachers 
and for support teachers to observe new teachers, followed by time for feedback. 
(Arrangements should be made so that several times ef-h semester support 
teachers are able to observe their new teachers and their new teachers can 
observe ttieir support teachers for more effective support.) 

Provide adequate funding to compensate support teachers for providing formal 
assistance to new teachers. 

Specific recommendations to policy-makers Include the following: 

Establish a Policy Committee to regulate the assistance program for new teachers. 
(It should Include teachers, administrators, and university personnel with a 
majority of classroom teachers. Within the policy committee establish a 
subcommittee to address issues associated with programs for new minority 
teachers and teachers In critical shortage areas. These critical shortage areas 
could change from year to year. It may include Education Service Center (ESC) 
personnel and community members.) 
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Create a district-level position to coordinate new teacher support activities. (This 
district level person should become familiar with the special needs of the teachers 
in crl^al shortage areas.) 

Establish criteria for the selectk>n of mentor teachers in critical shortage areas. 

Make financial investments in support teacher training programs In order to 
Overcome the barriers encountered by new teachers in ciiticai Mortage areas and 
help them meet their needs and goats. 



Recommendations for Recruitment, Selection, and Assignment 

Beginning teacher support systems must be initiated even before the teacher is given 
his/her assignment. The personnel department's recruitment program needs to consider the 
fo1lo¥ving recommendations: 

Conduct spedaS efforts to cot... potential teachers in critical shortage areas such 
as attending national and state teacher conferences, and setting up recruitment 
booths. 

• Advertise in journals which acklress minority related teacher issues and mako the 
district's opportunities and expectations for participation in beginning teacher 
support systems known in applications, Interviews, arid contract discussions. 

• Collaborate with college and universities in field experiences and on staffing 
needs of the district. (Invite and stress to colleges and universities the need to 
send minority teachers to do practice teaching; observations, etc.) 

• Permit and encourage universities to be involved with schools that effectively 
serve culturally diverse populations. (Encourage universities to include In their 
training effective strategies for addressing the needs of culturally diverse 
populations.) 

• Fund and organize support systems for beginning teachers that focus on 
identifying and selecting as support teachers only the most effective teachers who 
are sensitive to multicultural Issues. 

• Exercise care in placing beginning teachers in classes with diverse student 
populations. (Rather than being assigned only difficult classes - all at-risk 
students, excessive number of discipline problems - beginning teachers should 
have well balanced teaching loads.) 

• Schedule school time for sharing lesson plans between experienced support 
teachers and new teachers, thus providing an opportunity for exchange, as well as 
alleviating paper work pressure on these teachers. 

Sot guidelines for new teacher assignments that: 

avoid combination classes 

limit the number of lower achieving students 
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limit extra duty ass^nments 
minimize the numt>er of i^ei^rations 

match the teacher's experience with the grade of sut^ects to oe taught 
baiance fha ^s^renent of ^iKtonts with special needs 
avoid requiring new ^achers to travel from one room or one school to 
another; and 

Provide a team or committee of teachets to help facilitate networking of beginning 
teachers to provide feedbacl<, support, and assistance in refining techniques, 
learning new skills, and problem soMr^. 



Provide Professional Development 

It is critical that special consideration be given to the planning and delivery of 
professional development of^>ortunities for beginning minority teachers and teachers in 
critical shortage areas. Recommendations for providing professk>nal development 
include the following: 

• Provkje ongoing staff develc^ment for teachers that includes cognitive, cultural, 
linguistic, and effective (fimenstons of teadiing. 

• Emphasize outcomes in staff devetopment for teachers ar^ principals and provide 
needed resources to implement strong programs. 

• Include a cultural awareness sensitivity training component and require beginning 
teachers to prepare to instruct culturally diverse student populations. 

• Offer inservice education that helps be^ '-'iing teachers adjust to the new 
environment and student popiriation, particularly for new teachers from ethnically 
different parts of the country. (Universities should participate in such inservice 
education.) 

inform ail site administrators of the scheduled district support activities for 
beginning teachers and ask ttiat they support the commitment by not scheduling 
site activities &t the same time. 

• Use kjeas and feedt>ack from those who have opportunities to observe beginning 
teachers and who are familiar with their needs, such as site level principals, 
support teachers and teachers with one or two years of experience. 

• Collaborate with a college or university to arrange credit for attendance at 
beginning teacher workshops or inservice activities. 

• Train beginning teachers in the evaluation (approval) process in order to reduce 
the anxiety they must feel. 
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WHAT DOES CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION NEED TO KNOW TO SUPPORT NEW 
MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS? 



Central admir^stration needs to take the teadership role in providing beginning teachers 
with a sense of professional rootedn^ arKi community. They need to offer support systems 
that will help beginning teachers endure ttre hardships of their first years of teaching. To do this, 
dis^cts should consider the following: 

• Acquire support from experienced staff at)out the needs and ways to retain new 
minority teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas. 

• Provide information and emotional ^pport to new teachers. 

• Recognize and vallate experienced support teachers. 

• Refer to current research on new teacher development as it relates to minority 
teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas. 

• Provide new teachers with assistance In classroom management strategies, 
organizational techniques, discipline, curricular and instructional planning, 
assessment of student work, and establishment of professional relationships with 
other teachers. 

• Become familiar with various delivery systems proven to be effective, e.g. school 
site team; , grade/subject teams, one-on-one pairing with experienced teachers, 
targeted staff development activities, and peer coaching. 

• Help minimize an already heavy burden during the first year of teaching by 
reducing expectations for auxiliary duties and additional professional 
development. 

• Customize staff development activities to meet the specific needs of new teachers. 

• Ensure that new teachers are aware of state curriculum frameworks and their 
relationship to district curriculum guides. 

• Take into account site level activities so that new teachers receive an integrated 
program and are not over-extended when planning district support activities for 
new teachers. 

• Allow campuses more flexibiiity in programs and scheduling. 

• Advocate for a modification in tiie current teacher evaluation system to reduce the 
threatening and counterproductive aspects of the career ladder process. 



HOW DOES CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OVERCOME OBSTACLES TO 
SUPPORT NEW TEACHERS MINORIT/ TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN 
CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS? 



To overcoine obstacles to the support of new minority teachers and teachers in critical 
shortage areas, the foiiowing recommendations are offered to central administration: 

• Begin as early as the el^entary school to promote the possibility of teaching as a 
career for children of diverse backgrounds. 

• Work with universities in on-campus career exploration to explore educational 
careers. 

• Be a positive role model, encouragir^ persons of all ethnic groups to become 
teachers, and demonstrating love of teaching and idealism that has led educators 
to their profession. 

• Begin networking systems that bring various diverse ethnic and cultural 
populations togetfrar as ^pport groups for both teachers and students. 

• Sot short term and long term goals to complement the vision of an ethnically 
diverse teaching force. 

Communicate with parents and community the rationale of maintaining an 
ethnically diverse staff. 

• Secure support from teachers and community leaders for your efforts in 
maintaining an ethnically diverse staff. 
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ROLE OF CAMPUS PERSONNEL IN ADDRESSING SUPPORT 
NEEDS OF NEW MINORITY TEACHERS 
AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS 



The responsibility for establishing and implementing a sup|K>rt assistance program for 
new minority and critical shortage area teachers rests on a number of individuals. Those 
indivkjuals who assist new teachers include central administrators, campus administrators, 
experienced teachers, university personnel and otfier teacher trainitig Institutions. 

At the central administration level a number of personnel are responsive for new teacher 
recruitment, hiring, Induction and staff development. These personnel include the district 
superintendent, personnel staff, staff development coordinators arxj trainers, and curriculum 
and instructional consultants. 

Campus administrative personnel have supervteory responsibility for new teachers at the 
local school site level. These personnel generally include campus principals and assistant 
principals. 

There are different terms used to characterize the experienced support teachers who 
assist new teachers at tiie school site. The terms for experienced support teachers may include: 
mentor teacher, buddy teacher, teacher assistant, teacher advisor, lead teacher, teacher 
consultant, peer coach, partner and professional associate. 

College and university personnel are responsible for the professional preparation of 
teachers. The relationship between new teachere and college/univefsity personnel may span 
from undergraduate level tiirough later stages of the teacher's career. 

The four major participants in a campus support program for new teachers include tiie 
following: 

• Principal (campus administrator) 

• Support teachers 

• New teachers 

• University personnel 

The major roles and responsibilities of the four major participants will be discussed in detail in 
tills section of the handbook. 
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ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 



HOW CAN PRINCIPALS/CAMPUS ADMINISTRATORS BENEFIT FROM 
ESTABLISHED SUPPORT SYSTEMS FOR NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND 
TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS? 



White focusing on the benefits of supporting new teachers and ways that the campus 
personnel can assist in that effort, it is important to consider the potential rewards of the efforts. 
Benefits that the campus administrator and hisTher staff gain from supporting new teachers 
include the following: 

• Increased retention of new minority teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas; 

• More rapid development of new teachers who will be better able to function effectively 
in the classroom; 

• Increased collegial problem solving and respect and a better understanding of the 
cultural diversity represented in the school (a school-wide benefit); 

• Easier acclimation of new teacher to school (a student benefit); and 

• Visibility of role models to whom minority and non-minority students can associate. 



WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL/CAMPUS ADMINISTRATOR IN 
SUPPORTING NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL 
SHORTAGE AREAS? 
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General Responslbnities 

The general responsibilities arrd roles of the campus administrator include the following: 

1 . Sanction the importance of the new teacher support program aimed at retaining minority 
teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas by regulariy refening to it as a high 
priority for the school. 

2. Take responsibility for the administration of new teacher support program activities on 
the campus. 

3. Become familiar with the district's program for support teachers and new teachers and 
assign high priority to a support program for new minority teachers and teachers in 
critical shortage areas, including training observation, and assessment requirements. 

4. Serve as a resource person to support teachers and the new teachers, providing them 
with reinforcement and direction as needed. 

5. Familiarize the school staff and faculty with the teacher support program, encouraging 
them to support new teachers as colleagues. 
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Specific Responsibilities 



Specific responsibilities of the campus administrator include ttie following: 

1. Provide requested information regarding support teachers candidates to admlnlsfrators 
mailing support teacher selections, to ensure that mentor recommendations are based 
on an understanding of support teacher qualifications. 

2. Ensure that new teachers understand how clerical worl<ers, teacher aides and volunteers 
are assigned and how to access their assistance. 

3. Establish reasonable limits on out-of class responsibilities assigned or delegated to 
support teachers and to new teachers. 

4. Ensure that new teachers receive answer sheets, cumculum guides, and teacher 
editions before school starts. 

5. Ensure that new teachers l«iow what supplies, textbooks, supplementary boolcs. 
equipment, and teaching aids they are entitled to and how to obtain them. 

6. Plan support teacher and new teacher schedules that provide release time for reciprocal 
classroom observation and conferencing with the same lunch schedule and work 
periods. 

7. Ensure that new teachers have access to records on their students' academic and 
personal backgrounds, and other information relevant to student achievement. 

8. Ensure that new teachers understand clearly: a) their duties; b) district and school 
expectations and requlremente; and c) their responsibilities to their students and parents, 
by providing them with appropriate guidance in working with parents and students, 
especially in relation to student discipline and evaluation. 

9. Become familiar with the resources available within the district for helping the new 
teachers and the support teachers to address their professional arKi personal problems. 

10. Keep the required district and program management paperwork at a minimum for first 
year teachers. 

1 1 . Provide periodic personal feedback that is not assessment-related to the new teachers. 

12. Participate in the district's professional development training programs with emphasis on 
anthology, especially in 1) communication and conferencing skills, 2) observation 
techniques, 3) models of Instruction, 4) the teacher's role In addressing the effective 
scriool correlates, and 5) the Texas Teacher Appraisal System as it affects the new 
teacher. 

13. Become familiar with and be prepared to fulfill the principal's role as part of the 
assessment team for evaluating new teachers based upon the support and assistance 
program. 
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WHAT SHOULD CAMPUS ADMINISTRATORS KNOW ABOUT THE NEEDS OF 
NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS? 



A new teacher's needs include the following: 

• A carefully chosen support teacher assigned at the beginning of the school year; 

• Help in learning to: 

communicate h^h expectations to all students 
plan instiuction 

handle management and discipline in a classroom with a culturally 

and linguistically diverse population 

manage instructional time 

understand and implement curriculum standards 

motivate students and enhance their self concept 

grade and assess student teaming and performance 

communicate with parents 

locate resource materials 

interpret and maintain written records (e.g. I.E.P., cumulative) 
cope with conflict 

work with special needs and limited- English proficient (LEP) student 
populations; 

• Positive reinforcement; 

• Flexible scheduling for observations, planning & coaching; and 

• Involvement in community by knowing the special needs of the various ethnic 
groups who represent the school community. 



WHAT OBSTACLES DO CAMPUS ADMINISTRATORS HAVE TO OVERCOME TO 
SUPPORT NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL 
SHORTAGE AREAS? 
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The major obstacles faced by administrators include the following: 

• Uncooperative community; 

• Uncooperative teachers; 

• Lack of support for an ethnically diverse staff; 

• Time for observations or training; and 
Inability of teachers to cope with conflict. 
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Some solutions for using staff creatively to provide release time for observations or 
training include the following: 

• Roving substitutes; 

• Release-time specialists; 

• Grouping dasses; 

• Teaching some classes; 

• Asking coordinators or other personnel to cover classes; 

• Having contingency plans for non-functional support teacher/new teacher 
relationships; and 

• Scheduling time each month with new teachers to check on problems and 
successes. 
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CAMPUS ADMINISTRATION CHECKUST: 
What can you do to support new tMctmrs? 



oonmuiifeateviskmcrfasdwril^an 

edmtoaUy dh^arsa ^rff to oomimnity 

send welcoma letter 

cora^ site based oitonta^ a^ion 

IIII provkte a new teadw hancftxM* 

provWe ct^tes of maj», ^ledutes, etc, 

assign a biddy to new tai^ief move in 

contibct a walking or bus tour 

communteate steBtegy iiNtfi canpus slaff of efforts 

to retain minority mdiers 



Staff Devetepmrntt 

si^Dporl ratease tln^ di^r^ sch(»rf day 

he^ ttiem plan fw si^itutas 

'2 ^schedute regular m^ng with new teachers 

Z Iloo-ptafi a 

Z Ilprovicte f»i«tteal infc^nmUon, e.a repc^ card 

mognize new tei^rer Moomptetiments 

dwmop sharir^ fHogram 

^Zprovicte (A^ervatton times 

JZ connect to fKofro^onal grow^ advteor 

Z Zprovido information on the OMnposltion 

of the sdioof immunity 



Resources 

wJer nwterteJs fw^ lh«n 

I_ im>vide equal access 

give a^)tes d currteulum gukies, frameworks, 

course outline 

give informatkm about dtetrtet resources 

pfc^kte time before school opens 

_~_ give a sur^vid kit 

ttvow a materiate "^tower" 

provide unbiased instructional materials 



explain procedure & tin^ine 

haw si^?port teacher he^ prepare 

3Z_ZZstate performance ot)fectiw8 drarty 

Z^®*% ^ ^ si^^XKt tsadw as nOT-evaluation 

Z ZZv«it dassroom inf(»mafiy f^lor to evatuation 



Teaching Asstenments & Workjoad 



Supervision 



assign h^h prforlty to the task 

Z-Z- assign dassfx>om near ooWeagues 

no comt^nation classes 

Z_ZZ traveling ass^ments 
_ZZZ balance dass compc^itten 

m^imize nimrberof fwparattons 

mateh experience to grade/bubjTOt 

create split toad asslgnfT»nte 

give credibility to the responsibility 

Suppgft Systttlia 



COTimunicate goal for in^>roved instructton 

identify first year grwrth areas 

expldn difference between evaluation 

& superyislon 
a>rKluct i^wonferenoe, observation and post- 

conference 

^do brformal drop-hi visits 

Z*^hokJ ju<^wnents 

JZZZZ^'^^^^Q^ teacher self-collaboration 

Prepare for Role 



assign a suf^rt teacher at the same sdiool, 
grade, subject 

ensure trainif^ for si^^rt teacher 
meet ^th new teacher & support teacher 
have a backi^ pten if paring do^n't work 
set up a site support team 
create supportive dimate & cottet^ation 
sensitize staff to needs of new teachers 



understend new teacher praparatton & 
needs 

develop commurrication skills 
Wrk with supportive colleagues 
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NewTBachflf N«wda 



orrount of |M4)efWork 

man^k^ teacher tiir» 

pefBonai time 

ctessPDom management 

MtoqiMcy of matwlats/sc^iipnient 

observation of tesdiing denfKM^ratlons 

non-Involved students 



^_r8duce preblwns for teftcheis Nrod 



mplore of extottr^ fundir^ 

source 



use exiting s^ff to pro\^ ratease 

time 



(totogate, «^abomta, and recognto 
ofliefB 



late 



_ parent ooopefBtion 



effects teactiing pfacticsa 

gradir^ students 

motiva^ 8tu<fonte 

emotionaJ support 

systems informatton 

constructhrs feedback on teaching 

tea^wr bum-out 

adn^tetator support 

teadiing freedom 

peer acceptance 



Checklist revteed and adapted from tiie Cafiforrria New teadief suoee^: You can nwke a diffwenoe. 



ROLE OF THE SUPPORT TEACHERS 



HOW CAN SUPPORT TEACHERS BENEFIT FROM ESTABLISHED SUPPORT 
SYSTEMS FOR NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL 
SHORTAGE AREAS? 



The highlight of the eight projects was demonstrating that both beginning and support 
teachers can benefit from a planned program of teacher support. For the b^inning teacher, the 
guesswork and pain is relieved by the experienced teacher. For tfie experienced teacher, a 
new refresNng look at teaching is provkled by tfie new teacher. 

Support teachers gained benefits in several areas. Support teachers reported that 
through mentoring, they developed: 

1 . New ideas and new teaching strategies; 

2. A sense of pride in their profession and regard from their colleagues; 

3. A sense of appreciation from the experience of working with a new teacher; 

4. New ways of describing the "what", "how" and "why" of teaching - a new way of 
reflecting about teaching; 

5. Motivation to improve their own instruction as they assisted another teacher in 
improving theirs - in encouraging and motivating another, they encouraged and 
motivated themselves; and 

6. A true sense of coliegiality-a ne .d to collaborate with other teachers. 



«ilJ*M*]i«^M*;iIc1A« 



"1 grew professionally this year by learning the skill of mentoring." 

"Mentoring someone made me think about some new things, such as trying 
new ideas. In some ways I had become very set in my ways." 

"i gained fresh new ideas from my beginning teacher. I was motivated to do 
more for my students. It made me feel so good to share what I know to help 
a new t*>acher." 

'The required observations were as beneficial for me as for my beginning 
teacher. I made several observations that helped me see my cla^room in a 
different light." 

"i got renewed energy!" 

"i developed self-confidence in my leaching and my ability to share and 
help others." 
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The partnerships between beginning teacher and support teacher are important 
particulariy as more student-center^ teaching approaches such as cooperative leamir^ and 
whole language are introduced to the schools. As teachers move away from "teacher proof 
materials to more reflective teaching, both new and experienced teachers can give eac^ <Mher 
si4>p<^. The difference in their experiences and views create more divergent tf... king than tt^ 
mere pairing with teachers who have both "done it this way" for so many years. Whereas some 
experienced teachers may have difficulty motivating each other to explore new ways of 
teaching, mentoring partnerships automatically build in exploration and experimentation. 



WHAT IS THE ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SUPPORT TEACHER IK 
SUPPORTING NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL 
SHORTAGE AREAS? 



Support teachers can assist beginning teachers in many ways. The type of assistance 
will vary and will depend on the support system the district provides to the mentoring 
partnership. Such factors as the district's definition of the role of mentoring, the amount of time 
support teachers can spend with thdir assigned colleagues, the number of release days for 
training and classroom observatir;is. and support from the campus administrator will determine 
the level of assistance a support teacher can provide. 

Beginning teachers typically need assistance in several major areas such as: emotional, 
logistical, intercultural, pedagogical and curricutar. The major problems identified by beginning 
teachers include the amount of paperwork, classroom management, lack of time, parent 
cooperation, lack of adequate materials and equipment, grading, and motivating non-invotved 
students. When comparing across ethnic categories, Whites were more concerned with 
motivating students, parent cooperation, discipline, classroom environment and classroom 
management. Blacks were mostly concerned with support from school, lack of materials, lack of 
emotional support, classroom management, discipline and instructional information. Hispanics 
were mainly concerned with effective teaching practices, managing the classroom, advice on 
scheduling, parent cooperation and classroom environment. 

Qualifications and Other Considerations 

According to the 'esuits of the eight-project study, support teachers should: 

1 . Be selected through specific criteria such as 3 to 5 years of successful teaching. 
Career Ladder 11 or above, willingness to participate, enthusiasm and rapport with 
other teachers: 

2. Have regularly scheduled meetings at least weekly with their beginning teachers, 
allocating ample time, especially before school starts and during the first and last 
weeks of each semester; 

3. Conduct regular classroom observations adhering to the peer-coaching norms of 
observation, feedback, reflection and goal setting 

4. Work with only one beginning teacher; 
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5. Have a similar a^nment as me beginning teacher, with the same prep time, 
teaching area, grade level, and k>e situated as close to the t)eginr^ng teacher's 
das^oom as possll}le; 

6. Have release time to conduct the classroom observations; and 

7. Have a p<»ltlve attitude toward teaching as a profession, arxl toward the district, 
the school faculty and administration, and students and their parents. 



General Responsibilities 

The general responsibilities of the suw>ort teadw In the coilaboratlvt* relationship Include the 
following: 

1. Be proactive in the relationship with the beginning teacher. Initiating sharing of 
time and material, and offering help. 

2. Serve as the beginning teacher's on-site ti-oubleshooter, preceptor, advocate, and 
sounding board, providing Instojctional assistance, peer counseling, and general 
guidance. 

3. Promote faculty a<x:eptance of and as^stance for the beginning teacher. 

4. Assist the beginning teacher to use time efficiently. 

5. Sen^e as the beginning teacher's primary source of information on the sen^ices for 
his/her sti^ient population. 

6. Work with the district's professional support personnel in activities that assist the 
beginning teacher. 

7. Serve as the beginning teacher's liaison and facilitator In accessing the resources 
of other components of a district's professional development Infrastructure. 



Specific Responsibilities 

The specific responsibilities of the support teacher Indude the following: 

1. Help the beginning teacher prior to the opening of school to become familiar with 
ihe school culture/rltuals/protocol/traditlons. faculty, community, policies, opening 
day procedures, schedules, and classroom set up. 

2. Visit in the classroom of the beginning teacher during regular teaching hours and 
participate In a follow-up peer-coaching conference after each obsen/ation. 

3. f^odel classroom instructional practices by inviting the beginning teacher to come 
and observe the mentor teaching. 
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4. Provide help and locate resources-teaching materiais, iesson plans. AV 
equifmient sdiedules. paperwork. 

5. Coach the t>eginning teacher, as needed, on updating, pacing, instructional 
technique, ard even provkling further knowledge of the content being taught. 

6. Participate in coIlak>orative teacher stiKfy groups. 

7. Be familiar with the district's available resources, including t>ooks. perk>dicals. 
films, vkjeotapes, and other instructional media that deal with professtonal 
development, pedagogy (theory and application), ami other subjects for wNch the 
beginning teacher shows an interest or need. 

8. Participate in the district's mentor, peer-coaching and professkmal development 
training programs, with emphasis on: 1) working with adult learners, 2} 
communication and conferencing skills. 3} observation technkjues, 4) models of 
instruction, 5) the teacher's role in addressing effective sdiooi correlates or site- 
based management issues, and 6) the Texas Teacher Appraisal System As it 
affects the new teacher. 



WHAT DO SUPPORT TEACHERS NEED TO KNOW TO SUPPORT NEW MINORITY 
TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS? 



Training for the role of support colleague or peer is not accomplished in one training 
session, rather, it is a series of 20 to 40 hours of theory discussions, demonstration, practice 
and feedback sessions, conducted throughout the year, if possible. Since support teachers are 
learning the new skills of "mentoring", they too will need support as they integrate these new 
skills into their everyday behaviors. 

The downside of using experienced teachers as support teachers/mentors is that they 
may or may not have already achieve a comfortable method of working with others. Even for 
those that have had experiences, the role of support teacher is different from an "infonnal 
helping role' conducted in the past. Adjusting to the new role requirements may 'iot be 
achieved without some resistance, questioning or releaming. The use of support teacher?; who 
have had no training will not be effective as these may fall into the role of "judge" or providerb 
superficial assistance. 



Support teachers need to know: 

1. Their role as support teacher -- defined and clarified by the school and district 
administration; 

2. New teacher's stages of development, phases of new teacher growth, levels of 
concerns, and ways of addressing these, a few at a time; 

3. The new teacher's students, classroom procedures and curriculum; 
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4 Current educational Issues, effective teaching, curriculum -- restructuring, 
cooperative learning, whole language, teaching for critical thinking, bilingual 
ir^mjctionai methods, English as a SecorKl l.anguage methodologies, teaching 
diverse sut)}ect matter to limited English proficient students, etc.; 



7. Communication sldlls effective feedbacic strategies; questioning strategies; how 
to Identify needs rattier than give solutions; reflective listening and questioning; 
open, non-judgemental discussions; 

6. Stress mans^ement -- protecting personal time, time management, short-term and 
iong-temi planning, prioritizing, etc.; 

9. f^lnority Issues and cross-cultural communication - particularly when assisting a 
minority teadier, or a teacher with predominantly minority students; and 

10. Human relations skills - how to establish rapport and trust, highlight strengths of 
another person, understand diverse personalities and needs. 



WHAT OBSTACLES DO SUPPORT TEACHERS NEED TO OVERCOME TO 
SUPPORT NEW MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL 
SHORTAGE AREAS? 



Several factors have been Identified as major hindrances to effective implementation of a 
teacher support program: 

1. Late recruitment of teachers into the project, (Support teachers must be identified 
by April or May of the previous school year, and be prepared to assist at the 
opening of school activities.) 

2. Weak campus support, (Some principals did not readily facilitate release time for 
peer coaching observations. The program failed to materialize at those schools.) 

3. Lack of project support staff. (Support staff is needed to conduct campus visits, 
meet with project participants In classroom settings, and promote the quality of 
teaching episodes being presented at the training sessions or observed in other 
classrooms,) 

4. Making up absences from training sessions, (Because learning about peer 
coaching and mentoring is such an interactive process, It is difficult for absentees 
to learn on their own. Schools need to plan to repeat sessions for teachers that 
were not able to attend as scheduled.) 

5. Selection of support teachers, (A site team approach which Includes the principal 
seems to be the best way to select support teachers. The selection should be 
based on criteria such as that described above.) 



5. 



Teacher evaluatton processes and procedures; 



6. 



Peer coaching cyde; 
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6. Mismatches in partnerships. (Sometimes mismatches occur as a result of 
differences in personality, teaching philosophies as well as grade level, sid>)ect 
area, stiKlent populations, or any numtser of other reasons. If this occurs, some 
options are: 

assist teacher in identifying a ccnnmon area In which to wort^ 
bring in another support teacher and fomi a triad; 

• use a site team approach study t>ud(^: and 

• change partners with input from the new teadier and the ^te administrator.) 

7. Time. Time, Time. (Provide time for teachers to work together toward instructional 
and professional improvement. Some options are: 

• release time with a roving sut>stitute to cover dasses, another teacher 
taitktg in an extra class, the class goes to the library, the site administrators 
or resource person take over one class, central administrators take over 
one class; 

• schedule time before and after school to meet for debriefing, conferencing 
or lesson planning; 

• setup common prep times; and 

• combine classes and team teach to provkie planning time.) 



8. Resistance to receiving support. (Sometimes a new teacher avokls seeking 
support because he/she feels threatened, vulnerable or mismatched. Some 
corsiderations are: 



Develop trust by being a friend first - put observatlor^ on hokj for a while; 

• persist with patience while continuing to offer resources; 

• Find an area of interest to work on through emphatic and careful listening; 

• Request a workshop on trust buikiing and the need for new teacher support 
through your staff development department; and 

Suggest to the appropriate staff member.) 

9. Some new teachers experience great difficulty the first year. (If a teacher is 
struggling more than others, some things to consider are: 

• identify one area at a time and give lots of positive feedback on the 
progress; 

• request pennisslon to conduct more observations and coaching sessions; 

• invite the teacher to your dass often arKl model instructional segments; 

• encourage the new teacher to visit other dassrooms; 

• encourage the teacher to attend workshops on the target problems; and 

• request assistance from the site administrator and the staff development 
resource person.) 

I- "Peer-coaching is a way o^ helping without intimkiating. Coaclili^^Siarir^ 
1 learned that coaching should be pre-planned arKj aimed at specific areas." 

• "An effective coach should be energetic, positive, mature, love teaching, 
relaxed, creative, resourceful." 
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• ^An effective coach should listen, share own feelings about first yeari 
experience, Iceep confidences, weicofne questions and provide answers or 
sources of answers, offer suggestiohs and ideas readily ami wiiilngly.' I 

Promising practices in successful teacher support systenns indiKle: 

1. Well-trained support teachers who are both models of good teaching and 
supportive adul^. and who are able to help orient new teachers to the norms of 
the school envircNiment: 

2. Support structures that allow time for new teachers to obsen/e their support 
teachers and for their support teachers to observe them, with time for processing 
the obsen^ations. articulating concerns, and engaging in mutual problem solving; 

3. Establishment of indicators or expectations for new teachers and the use of 
dynamic assessment process to measure growth and mastery such as a oortfolio, 
interactive journals, video-tapes: 

4. Incorporation of research-based teaching methodologies, transfer strategies, and 
peer coaching; and 

5. Regular and consistent feedback from outside experts, university faculty or 
researchers. 
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SUPPORT TEACHER CHECKLIST 
What can you do to 8upt>oit new teachers? 



Btfora th0 School Ysar 

OHTmiunity tour 

viMcoira shower 

school tour 

moving-ln asstetanco 

set ^> dassrown 

Onsntation 

opening day 

schedutes 

lesson frfans 

roofn environment 

obtairting suf^>tos 

ottw m^dporl personr^i 

special f^ogiants 

Practtcal Information 

<^tiering materials/frtms _ 

assessment 

gradlr^tecofd keeping 

rep<Ht cards 

parent conferences 

open house 

substitutes 

testing of LEP students 

schod cuftun^protocote 

Instructional Support 

resource materials 

unit ami Iwson planning 

tea^ng strategies 

currteulum [i^nning 

bilingual mode' 

evaluation 



Student Needs 

special needs of students^ 

dassroom man^ment _ 

classroom environment_ 

disdpline procedures 

student motivation 

positive reinforcement 

Reflection 

reflection and seJf-analysis 

coaching and feedback. 

sharing of philosophies, 

setting goal? 




SUPPORT TEACHER CHECKLIST 
What can you do to support new teachers? 



Prspars tor RoNi 

expectatims of your rote 

n«¥ toA^ier's ^udsnte 

fHt)08(h^ra, dOTkArium 

current education tesues 

fMrofraskmal growth requirements 

Be Skilled In: 

peer 001^^ 

stoese management 

COTimur^tbn ski^ 

time management 

human relatiof^ 

reflection tec^nkiues 

Develop Supportive Attitudes by: 

refledtr^ w) wJwi ywj were l^lped 

^ta^h^ rapport amJ trust 

urKtorstai^^ receptivity 

recognizing personal ctwmistry and philosophtes_ 

belr^ flexitDte 

Overcoming obstacles 

create more time 

reqi^ more time 

<tevek>p aitemativ^ for mtonatches 

devetop sti-ategies for wortdf^ witfi resistant teachers 

provWe ^3edal help for sfruggKr^ teachers 

ask fw- hi^from ^ ^n^tetrator 

ask for spedfte workshc^ 

nurture yourself 

amount of papenwrk 

mani^rfl teadw time 

personal time 

classroom man€^ment 

adequacy of materials/equipment 

observaton of teadiing demonstrations 

non-invoKred students 

parent cooperation 

effective teadiir^ practices 

grading students 

motivating students 

emotional suj^wt 

systems information 

cons^uctive feedback on teaching 

teacher burn-out 

admintetratw support 

teacWr^ fre«tom_ 

peer acceptance 
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ROLE OF THE NEW TEACHER 



HOW CAN THE NEW TEACHER BENEFIT FROM ESTABLISHED SUPPORT 
SYSTEMS? 



New teachers can benefit from established ^pport systems In the fdlowir^ ways: 



1. Receipt of assistance from well-trained supportive experienced teachers who 
model good teaching; 

2. Exposure to training components; 

3. Increased teacher performance; 

4. Increased teacher knowledge; 

5. improved Job satisfaction; 

6. Increased colleglality amoi^ staff; 

7. Orientation to the norms of the school environment; 

8. Opportunities lO observe their support teat^ers arvi for their support teachers to 
observe them, with time for processing the observations, articulating concerns, 
and engaging in mutual problem solving; 

9. Understanding of expectations for new teachers and the use of some form of 
assessment to measure growth and mastery; 

10. Incorporation of research-based teaching skills, transfer strategies, ar»j coaching; 
and 

11. Regular and consistent feedback from an external panel or team of experts (e.g., 
another teacher, administrator, trainer, and/or university faculty) who have 
examined a portfolio of his/her work including live modeling, vkjeotapes, and 
detailed narrative descriptions. 



reacher Quotes 

The support teacher was my backup to the lack of administrative support and 
discipline. With her help, I began to handle discipline myself, teach more 
effectively, and plan so the 45-mlnute period was fully used." 

The support and encouragement enabled me to feel more comfortable and 
competent. The tremendously encouraging words I received gave me greater 
confidence." 



• "fJfy supp<Kt teacher provided me with every need a new teacher would have. 
She was a coach, friend, tutor, confident, t could not have survived this year 
without her." 

• "She [the support teacher] has given me ideas which have worked for her for me 
to try. She has given me her friendship and trust, which has allowed me to 
accept her suggestions. She has informed me of policies and procedures and 
has helped me to get additional materials. She, for the most part, has made me 
f^ VkB a part of fte school family." 

Established support systems reinforce the norm of continuous learning so that new 
teachers naturally seek more arKj diverse ways to expand and renew their teaching skills. 
Support systems practtees are critical for good teaching because tfiey reinforce new teachers' 
inquiry-based teaching strategies, help them choose appropriate curriculum, and set up 
positive routines facilitating effective teaching practices and interdependent relationships witiiin 
tiie suppott structures. 



WHAT ARE THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE NEW TEACHER? 



The role and responsibilities of the new teacher include the following: 

1. Make a personal commitment to understand the requirements of the teaching 
assignment and the induction prograrr 

2. Be open to suggestions and proactive about seeking appropriate assistance. 

3. Maintain a professional and positive approach to the problems Inherent in first- 
year teaching. 

4. Share with the support teachers the responsibility for creating a mutually satisfying 
and productive relationship. 

5. Visit tiielr support teacher's classroom during regular classroom hours. 

6. Participate in a foilow-up conference with the support teacher after each 
classroom observation. 

7. Participate about twice monthly in first-year cluster meetings. 

8. Participate in tiie district's required teacher development programs, in the training 
programs provided for ail new teachers. 




WHAT DO NEW TEACHERS NEED TO KNOW ABOUT SUPPORT SYSTEMS? 



New teachers need to know: 



1. 


Guidelines; 


2. 


Training components: 


3. 


Who the suDiKirt tsach^ is arKj the roie of the suooort teacher: 


4. 


Who the resource person is; 


5. 


if release time will be avaiiabie; 


6. 


Availability of community resources; 


7. 


District and building policies, practices, regulations; 


8. 


Classroom management; 


9. 


How to operate the technical tools of the trade and instructional media; and 


10. 


l-low to manage non-instructional demands. 



WHAT OBSTACLES DO NEW TEACHERS HAVE TO OVERCOME? 



The obstacles for new teachers are many and varied: 

• Amount of paper work; 

• Lack of personal time; 

• Lack of adequate materials and equipment; 

• Classroom management and parental cooperation; 

• Lack of congruency between assistance provided and assistance needed; 
Mismatch between new teachers and support teachers; 

Lack of adequate conferencing and planning time; 

• Lack of special assistance in time of need; and 

• How to work with a culturally and linguistically diverse student population. 



NEW TEACHER CHECKLIST: 
RMomm^ndatlont for statltng a n«twafk 



chiming day 

schedules 

tesson plans 

rocHfi ^wlforun^it 

other sifflpoft personnel 

elites M nraps, sc^iedutos 

asstonm^of nnentor 

pmm nem t&e^r harwftXK* 

ordwnutfwtoisfbrtheni 

fmnHde equal pcoera 

give cof^ of oirricuhjm guktes, 

frame^iwks. course outlhies - ^ve 

Mfomiation about dM^ rwouroes 

provide tfrne before sd>Ml opens 

gira a sinvival kit 

throw a maferials showor 



Practical Information 

ordering nwterials/films 

assessrrant 

gradlr^re«)rd keeping 

report cards 

parent conferences 

parent ownmunication 

open house 

substitutes 



New Teacher fteeds 

amount of f«pen¥ork 

managing teac^r tinw 

person^ tin^ 

cteissroom mana^rrmt 

a<toquacy of materials/equipment 

observation of teaching <temonstrations 

non-involved students 

parent cooperation 

effectiw teaching practices 

grading students 

motivating students 

emotional support 

systems informatiwi 

constructh^ feedt>adi on tead^ing 

teacher bum-out 

administrator st^^rt 

teadiing freedom 

peer acceptance 



Assistanoewith 

_ ^)edai ne^ stutents 

_ ^a^rtN)m m^n^enwit 

_ dtedpHr^ procures 

_ stuctent motivation 

_ ^itive reinkm»ment 

_ strew rmura^mOTt 

_ communteatton skills 

_ time management 



Piepara for Rote 
Know abcHit: 

_ expectatkms of your role 

_ new teacher nmds^ases 

_ new teM:her^ ^iMiente. dassrcK^ns 

_ procedure* ^rrk^lum 

_ current educatk>nai ^suro 

_ professional growth 

_ requirements 

Qvarcome Obstades 
_ oeate more time 
_ devetop altemativra for 

mtematdtTO 

devek>p strategies for 

working with rraistant teachers 

gmotional Support 

school culture 

resource materials 

_ unit arnJ lesson planning 

teadiing strategies 

curriculum planning 

evaluation 
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ROLE OF UNIVERSITY PERSONNEL 



HOW CAN UNIVERSITY LIAISONS BENEFIT FROM PARTICIPATION IN SUPPORT 
SYSTEMS FOR NEW TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE 
AREAS? 



The university liaisons will benefit from participation in support systems created for new 
teachers t>y estatHishlng a working relationship with the Higher Education State Coordination 
Board as the Board continues to define the collaboration between the university, the Texas 
Education Agency and the local education agency (LEA). The university liaison will also 
receive first hand information on how to strengthen teacher education programs as they monitor 
and cooperatively supervise the now teacher's progress. Additionally, the university liaison can 
serve additionally as a resource person to tfie LEA personnel staff implementing the support 
program, providing mentor training, and evaluations as needed. 



WHAT 'S THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY LIAISON IN SUPPORTING NEW 
MINO.mTY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS? 



The specific responsibilities of the University Liaison include the following: 

1. Participate in the planning and implementation of the LEA's training programs for support 
teachers and new teachers. 

2. Be familiar with, and function in maintaining the LEA's protocol and procedures at district 
and campus levels. 

3. Be familiar with the assessment process, based upon the support and assistance model 
and state requirements, for evaluating new teachers. 

4. Participate, as appropriate, in the planning and implementation of the support teachers' 
and first-year teachers' cluster meetings. 

5. Serve as a facilitator in providing LEA's program participants access to such university 
resources as are available for the support assistance program. 

6. Serve as a member of the Policy Committee, upon request. 
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WHAT DO UNIVERSITY LIAISONS NEED TO KNOW TO SUPPORT NEW 
MINORITY TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS? 



Unhrerslty liaisons need to be knowledgeable about the Texas Beginning Teacher Plan and 
Models of Teacher Induction Programs. University liaisons need to be familiar with all aspects 
of the LEA'S program ior support and assistance of new teachers. University liaisons must be 
familiar with the principles of mentoring, the mentoring process, clinical supen^islon, adult 
learning, peer coaching, and building Interpersonal skills among mentors and new teachers. 



WHAT OBSTACLES DO UNIVERSITY LIAISONS NEED TO OVERCOME TO 
SUPPORT NEW MINORITY TEACHERS M"^ TEACHERS IN CRITICAL 
SHORTAGE AREAS? 



The obstacles that university liaisons need to overcome Include the following: 

1 . Beliefs that the university no longer has a responsibility to the students that 
graduate from their teacher preparation programs; 

2. Restrictions on open lines of communication between the university and area 
school districts; 

3. Limited monetary and personnel resources to assist in supporting new teacher; 

4. Uncooperative university faculty members; and 

5. Uncooperative school district personnel. 

University liaisons need not assume the role of assessors. University liaisons need to be 
a part of the support team, providing time and willingness to work with the new teacher. 
University personnel must be able to justify a proposed certification process based upon a 
support and assistance model as a part of the certification process. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACULTY CHECKLIST: 
What can you do to support new teachers? 



THE FACULTY ROLE 



ACTIYiTlES FC?R NEW TEACHERS 



identify prot^ms/oonoams of minority/^itical hekJ at convenient timro 

shortage area teadiers heW at convenient locattons 

foct^ on r^eds of diverse student populations recognize new teadier worMoad 

darify prt^s^n^ expectations ]^2!Z^^^*^^ teacher to su^xmI system 

eetal^ish ti^ with schoote _Z«ZZ»'^*w ocMiaboration 

provkle continuing education _Z recognize school prioriti^ 

(:Nt>vkte trainir^ arKi si^)poil services ^ZZZ.i'd^'^ng multkuitturai reality of schools 
share re^rcra 
promote refte^tty 

mod^ inductic^ i:tfograms 
research beginning teaching \n a multicultural setting 
invo(\» new tead^rs back on camfxjs 
listen to and support new teachers 



COLUVBQRATE BY 



CQURSEWORK 



establishing fornial and informal relationshif^ pass/no pass 

_Z^Z recognize school-based educator's contributions relevant assignments 

-ZZZ recognize what you have to offer M.A, courses 

_Z_Z teacher needs Z-Of^^r stipends 

J2 network with professional organizations that focus on Z involves school personnel 

multiOJlturat issues, math and science Z leads to ongoing professional 

development plan 

NFW TEACHER NEEDS CVERCOME OBSTACLES 



amount of paperwork 

managir^ teacher time 

personal time 

classroom managen^nt 

adequacy of materials/^uipment 

observation of teaching demonstrations 

non-involved students 

parent cooperation 

eff^rve teaching practices 

gradlr^ students 

emotional suf^rt 

systems information 

constructive feedback on teaching 

teacher burn-out 

administrator support 

teaching freedom 

peer acceptance 



.develop institutional commitment 
to multicultural education 
jnt^rate new teacher support into 
university reward system 
.seek alternative resources 
develq) trust 

^develop multiojltural sensitivity to 
^teachers and to the student 
|X)pulation8 they teach 
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SUMMARY RECOMMENDATIONS 



Any document or manual intended to descrit>e the implementation of a program would 
be incomplete without a section on recommendations or further considerations for 
imfdementation. Too often, either 8ie specific or general points of a rea^nmendation can not t>e 
specificaiiy refected In the document precisely as a result of their specifidty or generality. Yet 
these merit attention and inclusion. Support for the new teacher warrants that no "stone be left 
unturned'. Support means access to further advice and assistance that will t>e used to maintain 
and retain new minority teachers, and teachers in critical shortage areas. 

To enhance the program for new teacher support systems, a synthesis of 
recommendations and considerations for program implementation, based on shared 
discussions and decision making, were determined by the following entities: 

• Central AdmlNstration 

• Campus Principals 

• Support Teachers 
New Teachers 

• University Personnel 

• Policy-makers 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

• Take leadership in establ^ing a policy committee. 

• Inform campus personnel of district policies and needs not just at the beginning of 
the year, but also during sa\6 at the end of the school year. 

• Provide direction from the central administration In order for each campus to 
determine specific campus goals and policies. 

• Include campus personnel In all initial, interim, and final training (specific and 
general). 

• Assess and allocate necessary resources for program implementation. 

• Adopt policy (ies) for continuous review of the following: 

increase/decrease of paperwork requirements; 
distribution of materials and equipment; and 

any need for new teachers to receive counseling on personal finances. 
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RECOMMENDATiON FOR CAMPUS PRINCIPALS 

Develop ways to decrease paperwork which new teachers are expected to 
complete. 

• Re-examine the distribution of materials and equipment. 

• inform all campus personnel of district pc licies and needs at the beginning, 
during , and at the end of the school year. 

• Continue to participate with central administration in all initial, interim, and final 
training regarding the support system on the individual campus. 

• Keep abreast of allocation of resources from central administration for program 
Implementation. 

• Keep abreast of policy(ies) adopted by central administration for program 
implementation including: 

increase/decrease of paperwork requirements; 

distribution of materials and equipment; and 

any need for new teachers to receive counseling on personal finances. 

• Inform community of the support assistance program for new teachers. 

• Continuously recognize the merits and accomplishments of both support teacfiers 
and new teachers. 

• Provide training for support teachers prior to their assignment, 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SUPPORT TEACHERS 

Request that regularly scheduled meetings be held with the new teachers. 

• Be ready to go and ask the first-year teacher if assistance is needed - don't wait to 
be asked. 

• Listen carefully to the needs of new teachers emphatic listening. 

• Be emotionally supportive. 

• Be ready to share specific ideas and instructional materials with the new teacher. 

• Request some release time from campus principal to work with the new teacher, 

• Be ready to assist the new teacher in writing lesson plans as per district 
requirements. 
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Be ready to sit down with the new teacher: 

to describe best teaching practices: 

- to design a classroom management process ad^uate to the need of the 
new teacher; and 

to offer helpful hints to implement good classroom management processes 
and effective discipline. 

Be ready to assist the new teacher in t)ecomlng familiar with school rules, polices, 
and procedures. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW TEACHERS 

• Request ar^j demand loiowledge/tralning on the support assistance program. 
Request an assignment to a support teacher when possible. 

• Be specific on request for training from the campus principal and assistance from 
the support teadiers. 

• Request tha* observations of support teacher's classroom teaching techniques be 
permitted. 

• Request that time be given for both support and new teacher to receive 
explanation, practice, record and measure and provide fijdback over an 
extended period of time. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR UNIVERSITY PERSONNEL 

• Keep abreast of state policy on the support/mentoring process. 

• Make every effort to include the support/mentoring process in the classes taught to 
future teachers and to students in Administrative \ rtifteatlon Degree Programs. 

• Establish and maintain contact with local education agencies to: 

gain knowledge of support assistance programs implemented in each LEA; 
and 

assist in the implementation of a program If no program is 
available. 

Assist in the identification, analysis, and resolution of problems and issues that 
occur in the early years of teaching. 

• Provide continuing education for beginning teachers, such as developing 
curriculum for diverse student population, working with LEP pupils, and managing 
diverse academic backgrounds. 



Provide indirect support to the beginning teactier through: 

•* active research; 

assistance in des^n of selection criteria for support teachers; and 

- . training in the identification of new teacher needs. 

Locate and share university resources • people, program, and facilities • that might 
serve to enhance the professional development of both new teachers and support 
teachers. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR POLICY-MAKERS 

• Require fewer non-instructional responsibilities of both support and new teachers. 

Establish policy that will provide scheduled periods during the year for new 
teachers to observe support teachers and for support teachers to observe new 
teachers. 

Establish policy(ies) that restructure the demands of teaching, minimizing new 
teachers' responsibilities. 
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PROJECT DIRECTORS 



ENHANCING THE QUALITY AND RETENTION OF MINORITY TEACHERS AND 
TEACHERS IN CRITICAL SHORTAGE AREAS (FY 90-91} 



AGENCY/INSTITUTION & PROJECT NAME 



ADORESS/PHONE 



Region X, ESC, Ms. Marilyn Price 
Enhancing the CXjality and Retention of Minoiity 
Teachers 

Houston ISO, Dr Teddy McDavid 
A Teffi^her Consefvation Pn^ct 



IDRA, Dr. Frank Gonzales 

Enhancing the CkiaSty and Retention of Minority 

Teadiers and Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas 

Edinbyrg CISD. Dr. Elva Laurel 

Ertfiandny t?ie QuaSty and Retention of Minority 

Teachers and Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas 



400 E. Spring Valley Road 
Richardson, TX 75083-1300 
214/231-6301, Fax 214/231-3642 

3233 Wesleyan 
Houston. TX 77027-5838 
713/.892-6924. Fax 713/892-7126 

5835 CaUaghin Rd., Ste 350 
San Antonio, TX 78228 
512/684-8180. Fax 512/684-5389 

P. O. Dra\w990 
Ednburg, TX 78540 
512/383-0731 ext.269 
Fax 512/381- 1522 



Laredo Sta^te University, Mr. Romeo Romero 
Siqi^ri Tem:her TraiNng Pro^ 



University of North Texas, Dr. Gloria Contreras 
Teacher Retention Project 



University ot Texas at El Paso 

Mrs. BinSe Ridi jidt Avant 

Far West Texa» Support Teacher Training Project 



1 West End Washington St. 
Laredo, TX 78040 
512/722-8001 ext.463. 
Fax 512/725-4604 

P. O. Box 13857 
Denton. TX 76203 
817/565-2827, Fax 817/565-4415 

500 West Ur^rsity 
El Paso, Texas 79968 
915/747-5572. Fax 915/747-5575 
915/747-5217/ 



Ysleta ISD, Ms Alida Parra 
Project Reach<'ut 



Texas Education Agency, 

Evang^lina G. Gai^^^ 
Educational Program Director 



9600 Sims 

El Paso. TX 79925 

915/595-5715, Fax 915/595-5723 

Division of Teacher Education 
1701 N. Cor^ress Ave. 
Austin, TX 78701 

512/463-9327, Fax 512/463-9838 



imercultural De'/elopment Research Association 

AureBo M. Montemayor, Overafl Manager 
Roy L. Johnson, Pngram Evaluator 



Overall Manager/Evabjator Project 
5835 Callaghan Rd., Ste. 350 
San Antonio, TX 78228 
512/684-8180, Fax 512/684-5389 
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Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers 
and Teachers In Critical Shortage Areas 

PROJECT PROFILES 

Project Site: Edinburg Consoiidated Independent School District 

Project Title: Enhandng the QuaHty and Retention of Minority Teachers and 
Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas (EQRMT/TCSA). 

Project Location: Edinburg CISD is located in EdinkHjrg. Texas. 

Typo of Organization: Edinburg CISD is a public school district. 

Program Setting: The prc^ram setting is urban. 

Program History: The district implemented an EC!A Chapter 2-funded project for 
the attraction and retention of teacher education candidates from January 2, 1989 to 
September 1. 1989. The project entitled, "Attracting And Retaining Quality Teacher 
Education Candidates (ARQTEC Project)" involved 30 junior and senior students from 
Edinburg High School. The new program Involving the retention of minority teachers 
and teachers in critical shortage areas was implemented in October 1989. The first 
year of implementation spanned the period of October 1 , 1989 to September 30. 1990. 
The second year of implementation spanned the period of August 1, 1990 to August 
31. 1991. The project addressed new insights to peer coaching through a three-way 
staff development framewori^ incorporating: (1) an accountability system based on 
performance standards and classrooms observations, (2) an assistance system 
designed to correct deficiencies and (3) a professional development system to 
examine meaningful professional and personal goals. 

Project Funding: The project was funded through an ESEA Chapter 2 grant 
awarded by the Texas Education Agency, Division of Teacher Education. The 1989-90 
award was $45,000 and the 1990-91 award was $35,000. Additional in-kind or 
matching funds were contributed by the district. 

Program Goals/Objectives: The major goals/objectives of the project during the 
first year included the following: (1) to enhance the quality of instruction of first-year 
minority teachers and/or teachers in critical shortage areas; (2) to enhance (increase) 
the retention of first-year minority teachers and/or teachers in critical shortage areas; 
(3) to design and implemem a training program for first-year minority teachers and/or 
teachers in critical shortage areas who were assisted by experienced support 
teachers; (4) to design and implement a training program for support teachers who 
assist first-year minority and/or teachers In critical shortage areas; (5) to design and 
implement a support assistance and dissemination networii between and among 
support teachers and first-yesr minority and/or teachers in critical shortage areas; and 
(6) to design and implement evaluation activities to measure the effectiveness and 
impact of project activities and products. 
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The major goals/objectives of the project during the second year included the 
following: (1) to attract and retain effective teachers: (2) to provide support-based 
acthHties/strategies for experienced teachers to assist new minority teachers and 
teachers in critical shortage areas; (3) to broaden the scope of training to invoke 
campus administrators and/or ojnicuium assistants as support network participants; 
(4) to provide opportunity to a cadre of exemplary support (experienced) te&ohers who 
received training durirrg the first training cycle to become trainers; and (5) to 
strengthen the support system by allowing practice techniques in observing and 
providing feedback on effective teaching practices. 

Program Leadership: Dr. Etva G. Laurel, Curriculum Director, served as the Project 
Director of the EQRMT/TCSA Project. Mr. Carl L. Hoffmeyer. Assistant Superlmendent 
for Curriculum and Instruction, provided central administration support for the project. 
Dr. Jim Chapman served as Superintendent of the Edinburg CiSD and provided 
further central administrative support for the project. 

Program Participants: During the 1989-90 program year, the program partidpants 
included 12 first-year minority and critical shortage area teachers (KEY TEACHERS) 
and 29 experienced support teachers (LEAD TEACHER COACHES): the total number 
of participants was 41. During the 1990-91 program f^ar, the program participants 
included 12 first-year teachers, 24 experienced support teachers and six 
administrators: the total number of participants was 42. The focus of the 
assistance/support activities were first-year minority teachers and teachers in the 
critical shortage areas of Science. Bilingual Education and English as a Second 
Language (ESL). Some of the new teachers held Texas elementary teaching 
certificates while others were in the Texas Alternative C'jrtification Program. 

Recruitment/Selection of First-Year Teachers: New teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: a first time teacher in one of the district's 
seventeen elementary campuses. 

Recruitment/Selection of Support Teachers: Support teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: two to twenty years of teaching 
experience. Career Ladder Level II, recognition by supervisors and peers as an 
outstanding teacher, and history of being supportive and collegial. 

Matching Support Teachers and First-Year Teachers: Support teachers and 
first-year teachers were matched based on the following criteria: administrator 
recommendation, teacher choice, grade level, content area, interest and personality. 

Program Activities/Products: The activities and products of the program included 
the following: (1) orientation meetings/visits; (2) seminars on curriculum and effective 
teaching: (3) observations and analysis of teaching; (4) consultations by experienced 
teachers; (5) release time/worttload reduction; (6) team teaching; (7) conferences with 
teacliers (pre & post); (8) newsletters; and (9) evaluation report. 

Training Activities: The training program focused on four major components: (1) 
learning needs and styles of diverse student populations, (2) effective school 
correlates, (3) effective coaching assistance, and (4) materials development. During 



the 1989-80 program year, the project provided 20 days of in-service training 
(workshops) pkJS a minimum of two days on on-site peer coaching per participant. For 
the 1990-91 program year, the project provided eight days of in-service training. 
External consultants were utilized to conduct the training. The format for the training 
sessions included lectures, small group sessions, information sharing, conferencing, 
on-site visitations to elementary school campuses, hands-on experimental sessions, 
eta 

Support/Assistance Activities: The support/assistance activities consisted of the 
following: peer coaching, mentoring, networking and pre-post conferendng skills. 

Collaboration witli Other Agencies/institutions: The project utilized external 
consultants from area universities to provide the teacher training activities. The 
universities represented by these consultants included Tarieton State University and 
University of Texas-Pan American. 

Evaluation: The evaluation plan consisted of two components: (1) the local site- 
specific evaluation (conducted by Edinburg CISO) and (2) the overall project 
evaluation (conducted by the overall management/evaluation project). The project 
evaluation included qualitative and quantitative research-based data which measured 
the effectiveness and impact of all activities and resulting products. The evaluation 
design included research strategies, evaluation outcomes, instrumentation, Texas 
Teacher Appraisal System (TTAS) evaluations, and appropriate data analysis. The 
evaluation indicators for training and professional activities included the number of 
participants, the design and quality of the training activities, the impact of the activities 
in the classroom setting, the impact of activities on teacher performance, and the 
impact of activities on teacher retention rates. Instrumentation included workshop 
evaluations, attendance records, retention records, perceptions questionnaires, etc.. 
Summative evaluation was used to document beginning and ending program 
responses, perceptions, and performance of participants by program objective. The 
project's management objectives were assessed with multiple measures and 
observations in the areas of knowledge, attitudes and behaviors, process measures 
and observational scales included logs, attendance sheets checklist, documents, 
manuals, etc. The project utilized an ethnographic research methodobgy to study the 
effects of the program from a cultural perspective. 

Contact: Dr. Elva G. Laurel, Curriculum Director, Edinburg Consolidated 
Independent School District P. O. Drawer 990, Edinburg, Texas 78540, 512/383- 
0731. 
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Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers 
and Teachers In Critical Shortage Areas 

PROJECT PROFILE 

Project Site: Education Service Center-Region 1 0 

Project Title: Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers Project 

Project Location: Education Service Center-Region 10 is located in Richardson, 
Texas. 

Type of Organization: Education Service Center-Region 10 is a regional education 
service center. 

Program Setting: The program setting is urban and suburban. Four public school 
districts (Dallas iSD, Grand Prairie ISD, McKinney ISO and Wllmer-Hutchlns ISO) and 
one non-public school (Catholic Diocese) were served by the project. 

Program History: The service center implemented an ECIA Chapter 2-funded 
project for the attraction and retention of teacher education candidates during the 
1988 39 school year. The project entitled, "Attracting And Retaining Quality Teacher 
Education Candidates" involved high school students from districts served by the 
service center. The new program involving the retention of minority teachers and was 
implemented in October 1969. The first year of implementation spanned t*^e period of 
October 1, 1989 to September 30, 1990. The second year of implementation spanned 
the period of August 1, 1990 to August 31. 1991. The project provided a training 
program with a focus on coilegial coaching procedures for first-year minority teachers 
and their support teachers. 

Project Funding: The project was funded through an ESEA Chapter 2 grant 
awarded by the Texas Education Agency, Division of Teacher Education. The 1989-90 
award was $45,000 and the 1990-91 award was $35,000. 

Program Goais/Objectlves: The three major goals of the project during the first 
year included the following: (1) to design and implement a training program focused 
on coilegial coaching with a follow-up support system through conference rounds for 
minority first-year teachers and their support teachers; (2) to design and implement a 
support network and dissemination system regarding the project for local education 
agencies, other service centers, higher educational institutions, and professional 
organizations; (3) to evaluate and study the implementation of the coilegial coaching 
process, the use of i nference rounds and the effects of the program on enhancing 
the quality and retention of teachers. 

During the first year of program implementation, six objectives narrowed the scope of 
work. These objectives included the following: (1) to design ard implement a coaching 
assistance program for first-year minority teachers and support teachers; (2) to design 
a training component focused on learning needs and styles of diverse student 
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pofHJlations; (4) to develop a diagnostic teaching survey instrument to be used by 
school districts as a guide for teacher piacements in staff development programs; (5) 
to implement follow-up assistance programs through problem solving facilitator 
sessions; and (6) to develop videotapes and project pamphlets for dissemination. 

The major goals/objectives for the second year of the project included the following: 
(1) to select 10 tesKJhers from 1989-90 to be trainers for staff development; (2) to train 
staff development trainees in presentation techniques and workshop content; (3) to 
select 20 additional support teachers; (4) to select 30 beginning tethers; (5) to 
administer the di^nostic skills assessment; (6) to conduct staff development on 
coaching, effective schools and teaming styles for ethnically diverse populations using 
teacher trainers and 1989-90 videotapes; (7) to implement the coaching process; (8) to 
conduct training for principals on support techniques for coaching and on how to 
diagnose and meet the needs of new teachers; and (10) to develop beginning teacher 
handbook based on techniques employed by the project. 

Program Leadership: Ms. Marilyn Price, Instructional Services Consultant, served 
as the Project Director of the project. Ms. Sandy Maddox is the Director of Instructional 
Services and Dr. Joe Farmer is Executive Director of the Education Service Center- 
Region 10. 

Program Participants: During the 1989-90 program year, the program participants 
included 31 first-year minority teachers and 31 experienced support teachers; the total 
number of participants was 62. During the 1990-91 program year, the program 
partk:ipants included 44 first-year minority teachers, 41 experienced support teachers 
and 30 administrators; the total number of participants was 1 1 5. 

Recruitment/Selection of First- Year Teachers: New teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: a first time teacher In participating school 
district(s) and a first-year teacher new to a participating school district(s). Each school 
district s personnel director was responsible for the selection and identification of each 
new teacher participant. The selected names were then forwarded to ESC-Region 10. 

Recruitment/Selection of Support Teachers: Support teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: three to five years of teaching experience. 
Career Ladder Level II, recognition by supervisors and peers as an outstanding 
teacher, and history of being supportive and able to assist others. Each school 
district's personnel director or staff development director either met with or 
communicated to school principals the need for these teachers. Principals then met or 
communicated with teachers, selected them, and forwarded their names to district 
personnel. District personnel then forwarded the names to ESC-Region 10. 

R/latching Support Teachers and First-Year Teachers: Support teachers and 
first-year teachers were matched based on the following criteria: administrator 
recommendation. 

Program Activities/Products: The activities and products of the program included 
the following: (1) orientation meetings/visits; (2) seminars on ojrriculum and effective 
teaching; (3) observations and analysis of teaching; (4) consultations by experienced 
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teachers; (5) release time & workload reduction; (6) conferences with teachers (pre- 
classroom, actual classroom and post-classroom observations); (7) videotapes; (8) 
(fiagnostic te«:hing skills instrument; (9) project pamphlet; and (10) evaluation report. 

Training Activities: The training program focused on three major components: (1) 
collegial coaching procedures; (2) learning styles and needs of diverse student 
populattons; and (3) effective school correlates. In the collegial coaching component 
each partk:ipating te£»:her studied and practiced coaching procedures in three formal 
staff development sessions. A minimum of 12 hours was delivered to participants via 
release time-after sdiool and Saturdays; ail partidpants were paid stipends of $100 
for attendance. In the effecth^e school correlates component participants received 
three hours of information on the research and practice of Ron Edmonds, S.C. Purkey, 
and M.S. Smith. The workshop session on learning styles and needs of diverse 
student populations, modification of current teaching materials, and modification of 
teaching strategies to enhance student learning. 

The format for the training sessions included lectures, small group sessions, problem 
solving, role playing, assigned readings, and information sharing strategies. Most of 
the major training sessions were held at ESC-Region 10 while follow-up sessions 
were hekj at one site location for each participating district. 

Support/Assistance Activities: The support/assistance activities consisted of the 
foltowing: collegial coaching, mentoring, networking and pre-post conferencing skills. 

Coiiaboratlon witii Other Agencies/institutions: ESC-Region 10 collaborated 
with four public school districts (Dallas ISD, Prairie ISD, McKlnney ISD and Wilmer- 
Hutchins ISD) and one non-public school (Catholic Diocese). 

Evaluation: The evakjation plan consisted of two components: (1) the local site- 
specific evaluation (conducted by ESC-Region 10) and (2) the overall project 
evaluation (conducted by the overall management/evaluation project). The project 
evaluation included qualitative and quantitative research-based data which measured 
the effec:ttveness and impact of all activities and resulting products. The evaluation 
design included research strategics, evaluation outcomes, instrumentation, Texas 
Teacher Appraisal System (TTAS) evaluations, and appropriate data analysis. The 
evaluation indicators for training and professional activities included the number of 
participants, the design and quality of the training activities, and the impact of the 
activities in the classroom setting, the impact of activities on teacher performance, and 
the impac:t of activities on teacher retention rate."*. Instrumentation included workshop 
evaluations, atten*-' ce records, retention records, perceptions questionnaires, etc. 

Contact: Ms. Marilyn Price, Instructional Services Consultant, Education Service 
Center-Region 10, 400 East Spring Valley Road, Richardson, Texas 75083-1300. 
214/231-6301 
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Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers 
And Teachers In Critical Shortage Areas 

PROJECT PROFILE 

Project Site: Houston independent School District 
Project Title: A Teacher Conservation Project 
Project Location: Houston ISD is located in Houston, Texas. 
Type of Organization: Houston ISD is a public school district. 
Program Setting: The program setting is urban. 

Program History: In collaboration with the University of Houston, the district field- 
tested an ECIA Chapter 2-funded project for the attraction and retention of teacher 
education candidates during the 1988-89 school year. The project entitled. "Attracting 
And Retaining Quality Teacher Education Candidates" involved 300 first-year teachers 
paired with 300 support teachers in Houston ISD. During the 198b-90 school year. 
Houston ISD expanded the university-district collaborative program to full pilot status 
involving about 700 trained support teachers paired with 700 first-year teachers. The 
new program involving the retention of minority teachers and teachers in critical 
shortage areas was added to the existing first-year teacher pilot program in October 
1989 to provide more intensive assistance and support for new teachers. The first year 
of implementation for the Teacher Conservation Project spanned the period of October 
1, 1989 to September 30, 1990. The second year of implementation spanned the 
period of August 1, 1990 to August 31, 1991. The project provided a support and 
assistance program focused on effective schools for diverse populations. 

Project Funding: The project was funded through an ESEA Chapter 2 grant 
awarded by the Texas Education Agency, Division of Teacher Education. The 1989-90 
award was $45,000 and the 1990-91 award was $35,000. Additional in-kind or 
matching funds were contributed by the district. 

Program Goals/Objectives: The project consisted of three major components 
which included the following: (1) technical assistance training including (a) the 
coaching/assistance program that extends from classroom to the General 
Superintendent's office and (b) a training program and materials which includes the 
first-year teacher, support teacher, and principals; (2) support network and 
dissemination including (a) collaborative arrangements with various organizations and 
institutions of higher education and (b) a major dissemination activity involving a Best 
Practices Casebook with a videotape to be shared with area school districts and 
institutions; and (3) evaluation design including context, process and product 
variables. 

The major goals/objectives of the project including the following: (1) to ensure quality 
instruction for students of the specified categories of first-year teachers by improving 
their effectiveness through a structured, systematic professional development and 
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support program that (a) promoted beginning teachers' professional and personal 
well-being, (b) assisted beginning teachers in achieving a successful first year in the 
profession, and (c) enhanced beginning teachers' socialization into the profession; (2) 
to effect on-going improvement in the quality of instruction for ail students by 
increasing the retention rate of promising first-year teachers; (3) to strengthen the 
collaboration between and among area universities and the Houston ISD for the 
improvement of the educational program in both settings; and (4) to implement a 
subcomponent focused on minority teachers, early childhood teachers, bilinguaUESL 
teachers, and special education teachers as a part of the pilot program that will serve 
as a model for the 1991 state-mandated program under Texas Senate Bill 994, 

Project Leadership: Dr. Teddy A. McDavid, Director of the Bureau oi District- 
University Relations, served as the Project Director of the project. Central 
administrative support for the project was provided by Dr. Joan Raymond, General 
Superintendent of Houston ISD; Ms. Kay Killough, Deputy Superintendent of 
Instruction; and Dr. Kaye Stripling. Assistant Superintendent for Professional 
Development. Dr. W. Robert Houston, Professor and Associate Dean for Academic 
Affairs of the University of Houston's College of Education, served as the Principal 
Investigator for the project evaluation activities. 

Program Participants: During the 1989-90 program year, the program participants 
included 645 first-year minority teachers and/or critical shortage area teachers and 
645 experienced support teachers; the total number of participants was 1,390. In 
addition, the project served 191 alternative certification teachers and 191 support 
teachers matched with them. During the 1990-91 program year, the program 
participants included 540 first-year minority teachers and/or teachers in critical 
shortage areas (25 with special education assignments, 60 with bilingual education 
assignments and 24 with ESL assignments), 540 experienced support teachers and 
campus administrators; the total number of participants was 1,080 first-year and 
support teachers plus campus administrators. The focus of the assistance/support 
activities were first-year minority teachers and teachers in the critical shortage areas of 
bilingual eduction, English as a Second Language (ESL), eariy childhood education 
and special education. 

Recruitment/Selection of First-Year Teachers: New teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: a teacher beginning a first year of 
teaching (whether prepared by a Texas teacher training institution or an out-of-state 
institution) and teachers who have nil experience as teacher of record (minority 
teachers, bilingual/ESL teachers, early childhood teachers, and special education 
teachers). Eligible toachers hired after October were allowed to participate in make-up 
sessions though they must complete a 12-month training cycle. 

Recruitment/Selection of Support Teachers: Support teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: Career Ladder Level II; demonstrate 
superior abilities and competencies as a classroom teacher; well-regarded by peers 
as a professional; demonstrate ease in establishing collegiality with others; exhibit 
specific qualities (confidence, security, flexibility, altruism, warmth, caring, and 
sensitivity to the needs of others); and interest and willingness to acquire and improve 
upon the technical and personal skills needed to promote the professional success 
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and per^nai growth of the new teacher. Support teachers rece»")d a $300 stipend 
through project funds. 

Matching Support Teachers and First-Year Teachers: Support teachers and 
first-year teachers were matched based on the following criteria: administrator 
recommendation, teadier choice, grade level, content area, proximity of classrooms, 
and non-instructionai duty time schedule. 

Program Activities/Products: The activities and products of the program included 
the following: (1) orientation meetings/visits; (2) seminars on curricuym and effective 
teaching; (3) obsen^ations and analysis of teaching; (4) consultations by experienced 
teachers; (5) conferences with teachers (pre-post); (6) team teaching: (7) videotapes; 
(8) Rflst Practicfls Casebook: (9) training pacl<ets; (10) end-of -project 
conference/Wori^hop; (11) research studies; (12) organizational model ami deHvery 
system for professional development; (13) district-wide support teacher workshop; (14) 
district-wide support teacher/first-year teacher workshop; (15) mini-workshops for 
support teachers and first-year teachers; and (16) directory of resources. 

Training Activities: The training program focused on four major components: (1) 
effective S'^hools programs; (2) learning styles and needs of diverse student 
populations; (3) effective school correlates; and (4) materials devetopment. The 
training and support team consisted of experienced support teachers, professional 
development sp^alist, curriculum specialists and district administrators. The Director 
of District-University Relations conducted project-related training sessions for district 
superintendents, instructional specialists and principals. The professional 
development specialist constitute the first line of support for experienced support 
teachers and a secondary line of support to first-year teachers. The specialist received 
training about twice weekly throughout the school year. Support teachers were trained 
prior to their assignments to first-year teachers. Training topics for support teachers 
included (1) communication and conferencing skills, (2) observation techniques, (3) 
models of instruction, (4) the teacher's role in addressing the effective school 
correlates, and (5) specialized training in the Texas Teacher Appraisal System 
(TTAS). Each semester the 14 professional development specialists planned and 
Implemented at least four scheduled, content-focused, mini-workshops for support 
teachers and their matched first-year teachers. The woritshops were held after school 
in the district's respective administrative districts. 

Assisted by staff development and curricula administrators, the professional 
development specialists developed 42 training packets. Each packet followed a 
prescribed sequential arrangement, with accompanying scripts for presenters, 
handouts, and transparency masters. 

A Teacher Conservation Subcommittee periodically reviewed the activities of the 
project. The subcommittee was chaired by the Project Director and included the 
University of Houston Associate Dean and Houston ISO's Assistant Superintendent for 
Pupil Services, Director of Psychological Services, Director of Eariy Childhood 
Programs, Director of Alternative Certification, Director of Special Education Program 
Development and Coordination, and Director of Teacher Training. 
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Support/Assistance Activtties: The support-assistance activities consisted of the 
following: networking and coaching/mentoring. 

Collaboration with Other Agencies/Institutions: Houston ISD collaborated 
with the University of Houston, College of Education. The project also made 
presentation to area universities and other institutions. 

Evaluation: The evaluation plan consisted of two components: (1 ) the local site- 
specific evaluation (conducted by Houston ISD and the University of Houston) and (2) 
the overall project evaluation (conducted by the overall management/evaluation 
project). The project evaluation included qualitative and quantitative researdi-t)ased 
data which measured the effectiveness and impact of ail activities and resulting 
products. The evaluation design included research strategies, evaluation outcomes, 
instrumentation, Texas Teacher Appraisal System (TTAS) evaluations, and 
appropriate data analysis. The evaluation indicators for training and professional 
activities included the number of participants, the design and quality of the training 
activities, and the impact of the activities in the classroom setting, the impact of 
activities on teacher performance, and the impact of activities on teacher retention 
rates. Instrumentation included workshop evaluations, attendance records, retention 
records, perceptions questionnaires, etc. 

The Principal Investigator was primarily responsible for local site-specific evaluation 
activities. The evaluation design included three classes of variables germane to 
outcomes of the project: context variables, process variables and product variables. 
Information on the participating support teachers' and first-year teachers' personal 
characteristics was obtained through self-assessment forms and interviews by 
evaluation staff. A discrepancy analysis was completed to provide a comparison of 
perceptions of role expectations and role perceptions of both beginning teachers and 
experienced support teachers. Fourteen research study reports were completed 
during the first year with an equal number to be produced during the second year. 

Contact: Dr. Teddy A. McDavid, Director of the Bureau of University-District 
Relations, Houston ISD, 3233 Westeyan, Houston, Texas 77027-5838. 713/892-6924. 




Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers 
and Teachers In Critical Shortage Areas 
PROJECT PROFILES 

Project Site: Intercultural Development Research Association (IDRA) 

Project Title: Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers and 
Tea:hers in Critical Shortage Areas (EQRMT/TCSA) 

Project Location: IDRA is located in San Antonio, Texas. 

Jyp9 of Organization: IDRA is a non-profit organization. 

Program Setting: The program setting is urban and rural. Five public school 
districts in the San Antonio metropolitan area (Edgewood I3D, Harlandale ISD, North 
East ISD, Somerset ISD and South San Antonio ISD) were served by the project. 
(Northeast ISD was added to the project in the second year of implementation). 

Program History: The new program involving the retention of teachers in the critical 
shortage area of bilingual education was implemented in October 1989. The first year 
of Implementation spanned the period of October 1 , 1989 to September 30, 1990. The 
second year of implementation spanned the period of of August 1, 1990 to August 31. 
1991. The project provided a training program with a focus on bilingual education 
strategies and effective observation and confeiencing strategies. 

Project Funding: The project was funded through an ESEA Chapter 2 grant 
awarded by the Texas Education Agency, Division of Teacher Education. The 1989-90 
award was $45,000 and the 1990-91 award was $35,000. Additional in-kind or 
matching funds were contributed by IDRA. Participating school districts provided 
release time for teachers. 

Program Goals/Objectives: The three major components of the project included 
the following: (1) to design and implement a training program for support teachers who 
assist first-year bilingual teachers; (2) to design and implement a support networi^ and 
dissemination system; and (3) to design and implement evaluation activities to 
measure the effectiveness and impact of project activities and products. 

During the first year of program implementation, program objectives included the 
following: (1) to provide training in the use of bilingual education strategies and 
practices; (2) to develop a support networi^ for the participants; and (3) to design and 
implement an evaluation process to measure the impact of the activities on the 
participants. 

The major goals/objectivos for the second year of the project included the following: 
(1) to provide training to support teachers and administrators in the use of bilingual 
education strategies, and effective observation and conferencing strategies and (2) to 
strengthen the support network of support teachers and administrators through a 
series of meetings and bulletins. 
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Program Leadership: Dr. Frank Gonzales. Education Specialist, served as the 
Project Director of the project. Ms. Yolanda Garcia served as the Project Evafuator. Dr. 
Abelardo Villarreal is the Director of the Training Division. Dr. Josd A. Cardenas is 
Executive Director of the Interculturai Development Research Assodation. 

Program Participants: During the 1989-90 program year, the program participants 
included 29 first-year bilingual education teachers and 29 experienced support 
teachers the total numt>er of participants was 58. During the 1990-91 program year, 
the program participants included 15 first-year bilingual education teachers. 17 
experienced support teachers and 14 administrators; tho total number of participants 
was 46. 

Recruitment/Selection of First- Year Teachers: New teachers were identified 
and selected based on the folicwing criteria: a first year teacher assigned to a 
bilingual classroom or teachers with previous teaching experience but ass^ned to a 
bIHngual classroom for the first time. The Director of Bilingual Education or Director of 
Federal Programs in each participating district was instrumental in disseminating the 
applications. Each participant submitted a biographical data sheet. An initial screening 
was done by the Project Director. Final selection was made in consultation with the 
directors of the various school districts. Beginning teachers were provided release 
time from their classrooms by the participating districts. 

Recruitment/Seiection of Support Teachers: Support teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: knowled9e of teaching : possess 
competency as judged by Texas Teacher Appraisal System; three or more years of 
teaching experience; demonstrate appropriate teacher/pupil interaction; maintenance 
of a positive and attractive learning environment; demonstrate competency In using a 
variety of teaching strategies; expertise in bilinoual educatio n: compilation of a variety 
of bilingual teaching/teaming materials; participation in woritshops addressing the 
needs of LEP students; formulation of a philosophy and articulation of principles of 
teaching bilingual students; communication/emphatic skUls! demonstrate good 
listening skills; ability to establish positive/caring working relationships; exhibit 
patience; use emphatic skills during stressful episodes; and possess a teaching 
vocabulary ana language to describe teaching practices. Support teachers were 
provided a stipend of $300 and were reimbursed mileage to the meetings. 

Matching Support Teachers and First-Year Teachers: Support teachers and 
first-year teachers were matched based on the following criteria: administrator 
recommendation. Campus principals were asked to identify a support teacher for each 
beginning teacher. 

Program Activities/Products: The activities and products of the program included 
the following: (1) seminars on curriculum and effective teaching; (2) observations and 
analysis of teaching; (3) consultations by experienced teachers; (4) team teaching; (5) 
conferences with teachers; (6) newsletters (informational brochures); (7) sharing 
sessions; (8) bilingual instructional materials library; and (9) evaluation report. 

Training Activities: The training program focused on four major components: (1) 
bilingual education strategies and practices, (2) learning sty' as and needs of diverse 
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student populations, (3) effective school correlates, and (4) effective school programs. 
Support teachers received 21 hours of training and beginning teachers received 15 
hours of training. The training sessions were held in facilities provided by the 
participating school districts during school hours. Workshop I was provide for support 
teachers only and covered the topics of coaching strategies, effective school correlates 
and Texas Education Agency time and treatment procedures for LEP students. 
Sharing Session A covered language acquisition processes. Sharing Session B dealt 
with learning s^les and moth^ational techniques for LEP students. Sharing Session C 
covered observation techniques, and Texas Teacher Appraisal System (TTAS). 
Sharing Session D provided information on whole language instruction in the content 
areas. Workshop II involved cooperative learning techniques. Each training session 
involved lectures, srTiali group discussion, problem solving, and sharing strategies. All 
training provide by the Project Director or IDRA staff. 

Each support teacher was required to have a minimum of one intervention per week 
with their beginning teachers. Support teachers also observed three lessons taught by 
the t>eginning teacher and provided constoictive feedback using coaching strategies. 
Beginning teachers were encouraged to observe their support teacher as often as 
possible. 

Library and instnjctional materials were provided through the IDRA lending library. 
Open-house ciieckout sessions for the library were hotel on two Saturdays during the 
school year. Six bulletins, El Enganche/The Link , were mailed to the participants and 
their principals during the school year. 

Support/Assistance Activities: The support/assistance activities consisted the 
following: mentoring and networking. 

Collaboration with Other Agencies/Institutions: IDRA collaborated with five 
San Antonio area public school districts (Edgewood ISD, Harlandale ISD, North East 
ISD, Somerset ISD and South San Antonio ISD). Fourteen campuses received 
support training and support from the project. 

Evaluation: The evaluation plan consisted of two components: (1) the local site- 
speciftc evaluation (conducted by IDRA) and (2) the overall project evaluation 
(conducted by the overall management/evaluation project). The project evaluation 
included qualitative and quantitative research-based data which measured the 
effectiveness and impact of all activities and resulting products. The evaluation design 
included research strategies, evaluation outcomes, instrumentation, Tex^s Teacher 
Appraisal System (TTAS) evaluation, and appropriate data analysis. The evaluation 
indicators for training and professional activities included the number of participants, 
the design and quality of training activities, the impact of the activities in the classroom 
setting, the impact of activities on teacher performance, and the impact of activities on 
teacher retention rates. Instrumentation included workshop evaluations, attendance 
records, retention records, perceptions questionnaires, etc. 

Contact: Dr. Frank Gonzales, Education Specialist, Intercultural Development 
Research Association, 5835 Callaghan, Suite 350, San Antoni*^, Texas 78228, 
512/684-8180. 
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Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers 
And Teachers In Critical Shortage Areas 

PROJECT PROFILE 

Project Site: Laredo State University 

Project Title: Support Teacher Training Project 

Project Location: Laredo State University is located in Laredo, Texas. 

Type of Organization: Laredo State University is an institution of higher education. 

Program Setting: The progmm setting is urban. Two public school districts in 
Laredo (Laredo ISO and United ISD) and two non-public/private schools (Blessed 
Sacrament School and United Day School) were sen/ed by the project. 

Program History: The new program involving the retention of minority teachers and 
te»:hers in critical shortage areas was implemented in October 1989. The first year of 
implementation spanned the period of October 1, 1989 to September 30, 1990. The 
second year of implementation spanred the period of August 1, 199G to August 31. 
1991. The project provided a training program with a focus on traming support 
teachers who would directly assist and positively impact beginning teachers who lack 
the knowledge and skills necessary to interact with students from diverse 
backgrounds. 

Project Funding: The project was funded through an ESEA Chapter 2 grant 
awarded by the Texas Education Agency, Division of Teacher Education. The 1989-90 
award was $41,495 and the 1990-91 award was $35,000. 

Program Goals/Objectives: The four major goals of the project included the 
folbwing: (1) to provkJe training in the effective domain for support teachers to assist 
and retain beginning teachers; (2) to identify snd utilize a modified cycle of 
supervision (leadership training) with support teachers to systematically assist 
beginning teachers; (3) to train support teachers on the Teacher Expectations and 
Student Achievement (TESA) Program to initiate and serve as observers/observees 
and peer coaches to beginning teachers; (4) to buiki a collaborative professional and 
mutual relationship among support teachers, principals (from participating schools) 
and faculty and administration from Laredo State University; and (5) to evaluate the 
project using formative and summatr^e measures. 

The major goals/objectives of the project including the following: (1) recruitment and 
selection of program participants; (2) development and distribution of brochure; (3) 
development, formulation and distribution of newsletters; (4) development and conduct 
of Workshop I and Workshop II; (4) conduct seven training seminars in the areas of 
effective domain, learning styles, TESA, child development, cultural awareness, 
supervision, and effective teaching practices; and (5) to visit and provide assistance to 
support experienced support teachers and beginning teachers. 
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Project Leadership: Mr. Romeo J. Romero, Visiting Assistant Professor, Division of 
Teacher Education and Psychology, served as the Project Director of the project. Dr. 
Juan Lira is Chair of the Division of Teacher Education and Psychology. 

Program Participants: During the 1989-90 program year, the program partidpants 
included 38 first-year teachers from participating schools and 38 experienced support 
teachers; the total number of participants was 76. During the 1990-91 program year, 
the program participants included 22 first-year experienceo support teachers arid 14 
administrators; the total number of participants was 58. 

Recruitment/Selection of First-Year Teachers: New teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: a first-year teacher assigned to a 
participating school district and a first time teacher in the Laredo area (particularly 
individuals from other states who might experience "cultural shock"). The cooperating 
school districts utilized their current policies regarding the recruitment of minority 
teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas. 

Recruitment/Selection of Support Teachers: Support teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: possess a degree, certification in the 
area where assistance wiil be provided, three to five years of successful teaching 
experience, Career Ladder Level II or above, recommendation from principal, 
recommendation from two teachers on the same campus, and willingness to 
commitment in writing to support and assist at least three beginning teachers in the 
same building. 

Matching Support Teachers and First-Year Teachers: Support teachers and 
first-year teachers were matched based on the following criteria: administrator 
recommendation. 

Program Activities/Products: The activities and products of the program included 
the following: (1) orientation meetingsA^isits; (2) seminars on curriculum and effective 
teaching; (3) consultations by experienced teachers; and (4) newsletter and 
brochures. 

Training Activities: The training program focused on four major components: (1 ) 
training in the effective domain for support teachers to assist and retain beginning 
teachers; (2) identifying and utilizing a modified cycle of supervision (leadership 
training) with support teachers to systematically assist beginning tpachers; (3) training 
support teachers on the Teacher Expectations and Student Achievement (TESA) 
program to initiate and serve as observe rs/observees and peer coaches to beginning 
teachers; and (4) assisting in building a collaborative, professiona! relationship 
among support teachers, beginning teachers, and principals (from the participating 
schools) with faculty and administration from Laredo State University. 

Support/Assistance Activities: The support-assistance activities consisted of the 
following: mentoring and networking. 
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Collaboration with Other Agencies/institutions: Laredo State University 
collaborated with two public school district in Laredo (Laredo ISD and United ISD) and 
two non-pubKc^fivate schools (Blessed Sacrament School and United Day School). 

Evaluation: The evaluation plan consisted of two components: (1) the local site- 
specific evaluation (conducted by IDRA) and (2) the overall project evaluation 
(conducted by the overall management/evaluation project). The project evaluation 
Included qualitative and quantitative research-based data which measured the 
effectiveness and impact of all activities and resuitir^ products. The evaluation de^n 
Included research strategies, evaluation outcomes, instrumentation. Texas Teacher 
Appraisal System (TTAS) evaluations, and appropriate data ana^sis. The evaluation 
indicators for training and professional activities included the number of participants, 
the design and quality of the training activities, the impact of the activities in the 
classroom setting, the impact of activities on teacher performance, and the impact of 
activities on teacher retention rates. Instrumentation included workshop evaluations, 
attendance records, retention records, perceptions questionnaires, etc. 

In order to measure project effectiveness, the local evaluation design employed both 
formative and summative evaluation techniques. An evaluation criterion was 
established for each of the program objectives to allow the project staff to assess each 
objective as it was accomplished and to apply immediate corrective action when 
necessary. 

Contact: Mr. Romeo Romero, Visiting Assistant Professor, Division of Teacher 
Education and Psychology, Laredo State University, 1 West End Washington Street. 
Laredo. Texas 78040, 512/722-8001, Ext. 463. 




Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers 
And Teachers In Critical Shortage Areas 
PROJECT PROFILE 

Project Site: University of North Texas 

Project Title: Teacher Retention Project 

Project Location: University of North Texas is located in Denton, Texas. 

Type of Organization: University of North Texas is an institution of higher 
e^ication. 

Program Setting: The program setting is rural. One public school district (Denton 
ISD) vvas served by the project. 

Program History: The university implemented an ECIA Chapter-2 funded project 
for the attraction and retention of teacher education candidates during the 1987-88 
school year. The project entitled. "Strengthening the Quality of Candidates in Teacher 
Education" was funded in the spring of 1988. The new program involving the retention 
of minority teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas was implemented In 
October 1989. The first year of implementation spanned the period of C^ober 1, 1989 
to September 30, 1990. The second year of implementation spanned the period of 
August 1. 1990 to August 31, 1991. The project provided a training program which 
resulted in the development of a staff development model. The Collegial Consultation 
Model (CCM) was developed based on Another Set of Eyes: Conferendng Skills, a 
clinical supervision program published by the Association of Supervision and 
Cunicuium Development (ASCD). 

Project Funding: The project was funded through an ESEA Chapter 2 grant 
awarded by the Texas Education Agency, Division of Teacher Education. The 1989-90 
award was $44,522 and the 1990-91 award was $35,000. 

Program Goals/Objectives: The project was designed to train experienced 
teachers as potential support colleagues for beginning minority and critical shortage 
area teachers. The major goals/objectives of the project included the following: (1) to 
design and implement a training program in coaching techniques for experienced 
teachers for the purpose of enhancing the quality and retention of first-year minority 
and critical shortage area teachers; (2) to document and analyze the implementation 
of a collegial consultation training program and its impact on beginning and 
experienced teachers; and (3) to disseminate a model training program for ihe 
retention of beginning minority and critical shortage area teachers within the North 
Texas region. 

Implementation of the project was designed around nine enabling activities/tasks 
which included the following: (1) to design and impltnent effective collegial 
consultation training program for first-year minority teachers as well as teachers in 
critical shortage areas; (2) to design and coordinate the implementation of the collegial 
consultation project with the participating school district; (3) to provide opportunities for 
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coliegiai consultation groups to receive feedback on their coaching activities; (4) to 
communicate the project design to the overall management/evaluator; (5) to deveki^P ^ 
packet of resource materials for first-year teachers; (6) to disseminate the project 
description and results on a statewide basis; (7) to devetop a workshop model that 
focuses on the results of the project evaluation and exptore other dissemination 
avenues; (8) to refine the proposed formative and summative evaluation design; and 
(9) to implement the evaluation design. 

Project Leadership: Dr. Gloria Contreras, Professor of Education and Vice- 
President for Multicultural ^Affairs, served as the Project Director of the Teacher 
Retention Project. Dr. Joam Canales, Assistant Professor of Education and Director of 
the Center of Collaborative .Research, served as Project Evaluator during the first year 
of the project. Dr. Will Nicklas. Assistant Professor of Education, served as the Project 
Coordinator. Mr. Mark Elder Is Assistant Vice-President for Research at the University 
of North Texas. Mr. Daniel QIaser, Research Assistant, was responsible for overseeing 
the video-taping of support teache' beginning teacher consultations. During the 
second year of program implementation, Dr. Dean Anthony, Director of Elementary 
Education at Denton ISD, served as the Project Evaluator. 

Program Participants: During the 1989-90 program year, the program participants 
included 6 first-year minority and critical shortage area teachers and 29 experienced 
support teachers; the total number of participants was 35. During the 1990-91 program 
year, the program participants included 18 first-year teachers, 17 experienced support 
teachers and administrators; the total number of participants was 35. The focus of the 
assistance/support activities were first-year minority teachers and teachers in the 
critical shortage areas of Science. English as i Second Language (ESL) and Special 
Education. (The initial application focused on serving bilingual education teachers in 
Ft. Worth Independent School District). 

Recruitment/Selection of First-Year Teachers: New teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: a first time minority and/or critical 
shoitage area teacher. The identification and selection procedure was administered 
through the office of Denton ISO's Director of Elementary Education. The objective of 
the project was to identify and involve ail first-year minority and critical shortage area 
teachers in the areas of Science, ESL and Bilingual Education, Special Education. 
Eariy Childhood Education, and Mathematics. Involvement in the project was strictly 
voluntary. 

Recrultment/Seiectlon of Support Teachers: The identification and selection 
procedure for support teachers was administered through the office of the Director of 
Elementary Education. As with first-year teachers, participation was voluntary. The first 
group of support teachers were identified and selected based on the following criteria: 
campus principal identification of a "compatible" support teacher (based on his/her 
judgement of an individual's capacity to "coach/mentor" a given beginning teacher in 
the profession). Support teachers received a $200 stipend. 

The following criteria was used to select a second group of support teachers: Career 
Ladder 11 with exhibited leadership traits, experience as teacher-trainer, and interest 
in supervision. 
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Matching Support TeaclM>rs and First- Year Teachers: Support teachers and 
first-year teachers were matched based on the following criteria: administratoi 
recommendation, grade level, content area, and proximity of classroom. 

Program Actlvittes/Products: The activities and products of the program inched 
the following: (1) orientation meetingsAHsits; (2) seminars on currioilum and effective 
tesK^ing; (3) observations and analysis of teaching; (4) a>nsuitations by expeilenced 
teachers: (5) release time & workload reduction ; (6) team teaching; (7) conferences 
with teachers (pre & post): (8) video-taping of support beginning teacher consultations; 
(9) development of a collegia! consultation model for first-year teachers' conferencing, 
observation and self-assessment skills; and (10) evaluation report. 

Training Activities: During the first year of implementation, the training activities 
were divkied Into two rounds/cycles: (1) involving teams of six first-year teachers and 
six support teachers over the course of the school year and (2) involving an adcfitional 
23 support teachers during the summer. The topics covered in both cycles were 
essentially the same with the major differer^s being that the second cycle teachers 
benefitted from the experiences of first cycle teachers and the time frame of the training 
program. 

The training program was centered around the Collegial Consultation Model (CCM) 
developed solely for the joint venture between the university and the district. The CCM 
borrowed heavily from the clinical supervision work of Arthur Costa and Robert 
Garmston which was synthesized in Another Sat of Eves: C onferencing Skills and 
Another Set o f Eves: Technioues for Ct:iSisroom Observations published by the 
Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development. Support colleagues were 
trained in the area of conferencing techniques, including trust building, questioning, 
responding, and empowering skills. Once these skills were presented and discussed 
with the project participants, thr^ training provided a demonstration of 
coaching/coHegial conferencing procefis In action. The collegial consultation process 
revoked around a pre-conference, classroom observation and a post-conference. 

Support/Assistance Activities: The support-assistance activities consisted of the 
following: collegial Cuacfting, mentoring, networi<ing and pro-post conferencing skills. 

Collaboration with Other Agencies/Institutions: University of North Texas 
collaborated with Denton ISD in the implementation of the support assistance 
program for now teachers. The Collegial Consultation Model first presented to the 
Special Projects personnel of the Education Service Center-Region XI in Fori Worth in 
the Sprina of 1990. As a resuft of that meeting the CCM will be incorporated into the 
Region X. Alternative Certification Program for Special Education in the Summer of 
1991. 

Evaluation: The evaluation plan consisted of two components; (1) the local site- 
specific evaluation (conducted by University of North Texas) and (2) the overall project 
evaluation (conducted by the overall management/evaluation project). The project 
evaluation included qualitative and quantitative research-based data which measured 
the effectiveness and impact of all activities and resulting products. The evaluation 
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design included research strategies, evaluation outcomes, instrumentation, Texas 
Tether Appraisal System (TTAS) evaluations, and appropriate data analysis. The 
evaluation indicators for training and professional activities included the number of 
participants, the design and quality of the training activities, the impact of the activities 
in the classroom setting, the impact of activities on teacher performance, and the 
impact of activities on teacher retention rates. Instrumentation included workshop 
evaluations, attendance records, retention recoids, perceptions (^estionnaires. etc. 
The project's evaluation design included the video-taping of support teacher and 
beginning teacher conferencing and the collection of other qualitative data. 

Contact: Dr. Gloria Contreras, Professor of Education and Assistant Vice-President 
for Multicultural Affairs, University of Norin Texas, P. O. Box 13857. Denton Texas 
76203, 817/565-2827. 
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Eniianeing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers 
And Teachers In Critical Shortage Areas 

PROJECT PROFILE 

Project Site: University of Texas at Ei Paso 

Project Title: Far West Texas Support Teacher Training Project 

Project Location: University of Texas at El Paso is located in El Paso, Texas. 

Type of Organization: University of Texas at Ei Paso is an institution of higher 
education. 

Program Setting: The prc^ram setting Is rural, urban and suburban. Six public 
sdiool districts (Clinton ISD, Canutiilo ISO. El Paso ISD, San Eiizario iSD, Socorro 
ISD and Fabens ISD) were served by the oroject. Fabens ISD was added during the 
second year of the project and was the main focus of project activities during that year. 

Program History: The university implemented an ECIA Chapter-2 funded project 
for the attraction and retention of teacher education candidates during the 1 988-89 
school year. The project entitled, "Attracting And Retaining Quality Teacher Education 
Candidates" involved teacher education candidates in the Education Service Center- 
Region XIX area. The new program invoh^ing the retention of minority teachers and 
teachers in critical shortage areas was implemented in October 1989. The first year of 
implementation spanned the period of October 1, 1989 to September 30, 1990. The 
second year of implementation spanned the period of August 1, 1990 to August 31 > 
1991. The project provided a training program focused on training experienced 
teachers to provide support to beginning teachers, especially minority group members 
and teachers in critical shortage areas in ESC-Region XIX. A Steering Committee 
selected from the larger Alternative Certification Administrators Committee was 
established to plan the support assistance program. The Steering Committee had two 
major tasks: (1) planning and selecting participants for support teacher training 
sessions and (2) supervising the development of support teacher training materials. 

Project Funding: The project was funded through an ESEA Chapter 2 grant 
awarded by the Texas Education Agency, Division of Teacher Education. The 1989-90 
award was $29,555 and the 1990-91 award was $35,000. 

Program Goals/Objectives: The major goals/objectives of the project included the 
following: (1) to provide expert advisors, information, and a variety of perspectives for 
planning the support teacher component of a beginning teacher support assistance 
program in local school districts; (2) to train a core group of support teachers and staff 
development personnel-primariiy minority group members and teachers in critical 
shortage areas-to serve as support teachers and later be available as resource 
persons in their own schools, for training of additional support teachers; (3) to develop 
and disseminate materials that would be used by schools in the region to train 
additional support teachers; (4) to use and enhance the already well-established 
support networi< of school administrators, university-based educators, and regional 



service center personnel to collaborate on the design and evaluation of the pilot 
su^rt teacher program; and (5) to cooperatively plan and implement an evaluation 
design which focused on the effects of the support teacher training program on 
participants. 

During the second year of the project, the major goals/objectives of the program 
incHided the follo\^ng: (1) to better equip support teachers to assist new te&chers; (2) 
to better equip campus administrators to assist new teachers; (3) to assist experiendsd 
support teachers to develop materials and inservice present&dons for other support 
teachers and for new teachers; (4) to provide opportunities for second-year entry cyde 
teachers to observe and provide feedback on teaching strategies; and (5) to direct 
assistance to first-year minority teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas. 

Project Leadership: Dr. Josefina V. Tinajero. Assistant Dean of the College of 
Education, served as the Project Director during the first year of program 
implementation. Ms. Barbara Fechner served as the Project Coordinator during the 
1989-90 program year. Ms. Birdie Riddick Avant, Director of Student Teaching, served 
as the Project Director during the second year of program implementation. Dr. Jon M. 
Engiehardt is Dean of The College of Education. 

Program Participants: During the 1989-90 program year, the pr(^ram partk^ipants 
included 43 first-year minority and critical shortage area teachers and 48 experienced 
support teachers; the total number of participants was 91. During the 1990-91 program 
year, the program participants included 20 first-year teachers, 20 experienced support 
teachers and administrators; the total number of participants was 40. The focus of the 
assistance/support activities were first-year minority teachers and teachers in the 
critical shortage areas of Science. Mathematics. Bilingual Education, English as a 
Second Language (ESL) and Special Education, and Eariy Childhood Education. 

Recrultment/Seiection of First-Year Teachers: New teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: a first time minority and/or critical 
shortage area teacher. 

Recruitment/Selection of Support Teachers: Support teachers were 
nominated by their participating school districts to receive training along with staff 
development personnel. The Steering Committee selected the participants with a 
preference given to teachers who were members of minority groups or teachers In 
critical shortage areas. Support teachers were paid an honoraria of $400 for their 
participation in the training and support activities. 

Matching Support Teachers and First-Year Teachers: Support teachers and 
first-year teachers were matched based on the following criteria: administrator 
recommendation, teacher choice, grade level, content area, teaching style, interest 
and personality. 

Progrp-n Activities/Products: The activities and products of the program included 
the ' !! tving: (1) orientation meetings/visits; (2) consultations by experienced 
teacnars; (3) conferences with teachers (pre & post); (4) training packets; (5) 
dissemination of training packets; and (6) evaluation report. 



Training Activities: A major thrust of the project was the devetopment of support 
teacher training materials for use by university teacher educator*, education service 
center personnel and school district administrators and the subsequent dissemination 
of these materials through the support network established by the project. Based on 
the content of the Spring 1990 training sessions, a pad^et of support training materials 
were deveiopcKi including harKlouts and visuals that could be used by adn^nistrators 
and staff developers. Two national experts on teacher induction programs (Dr. Sandra 
J. Odell and Dr. Leslie Huling-Austin) were brought to Ei Paso to matte presentations 
at a mini-conference and to work with the Alternative Certification Administrators 
Committee. These experts addressed such issues as research on induction prc^rams, 
support needs of new teachers, needs of support teachers, and methods for assigning 
and providing incentives for support teachers. Training sessions were hekl on 
Saturdays. The content of the beginning teacher support materials which support 
teachers teamed to use with t^eginning teachers was based on the fottowing principles 
from research: (1) effective schools; (2) effective classroom teaching practices 
including the evaluation of student learning; and (3) meeting the needs of students in 
heterogeneous classrooms. 

Support/Assistance Activities: The support-assistance activities consisted of the 
following: peer coaching, mentoring, networking and pre-post conferencing skills. 

Collat>oration with Other Agencies/Institutions: University of Texas at El Paso 
collaborated with six public school districts (Clint iSD, Canutiiic ISD. El Paso ISD. San 
Elizario ISD. Socorro ISD and Fabens ISD). Fabens ISD was added during the 
second program year while the remaining five districts served during the first year of 
program implementation. U'^-EI Paso also collaborated with the Education Service 
Center-Region XIX. 

Evaluation: The evaluation plan consisted of two components: (1) the local site- 
specific evaluation (conducted by University of Texas at Ei Paso) and (2) the overait 
project evaluation (conducted by the overall management/evaluation project). The 
project evaluation included qualitative and quantitative research-based data which 
measured the effectiveness and impact of all activities and resulting products. The 
evaluation design included research strategies, evaluation out(X)mes, instrumentation, 
Texas Teacher Appraisal System (TTAS) evaluations, and appropriate data analysis. 
The evaluation indicators for training and professional activities included the number 
of participants, the design and quality of the training activities, the impact of the 
activities in the classroom setting, the impact of activities on teacher performance, and 
the impact of activities on teacher retention ratss. Instrumentation included workshop 
evaluations, attendance records, retention records, perceptions questionnaires, etc. 

The project's evaluation design focused on two levels of Impact: (1) the effects on 
decision-making and Implement' beginning teacher support programs by the 
participating school districts and (k., affects of the support teacher training session 
on participants. 

Contact: Ur. Jon M. Englehardt, Dean of the College of Education, University of 
Texas at El Paso, 500 W. University Avenue, El Paso, Texas 79968, 91 5/747-5572 
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Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers 
And Teachers In Critical Shortage Areas 

PROJECT PROFILE 



Project Site: Ysieta Independent School Istrlct 
Project Title: Project Reach-Out 
Project Location: Ysieta ISO is located in El Paso. Texas. 
Type of Organization: Ysieta ISO is a public school district. 
Program Setting: The program setting is urban. 

Program History: The new program involving the retention of minority teachers and 
teachers in cntical shortage area was implemented in October 1989. The first year of 
implementation spanned the period of October 1, 1989 to September 30, 1990. The 
second year of implementation spanned the period of August 1, 1990 to August 31, 
1991. The purpose of the project was to design, implement and evaluate a training 
pfc^ram with follow-up support activities for support teachers of first-year minority and 
critical shortage area teachers in Ysieta ISO. The project was based on research 
studies of beginning teacher support programs, effective staff development programs, 
implementation of change, education of minority students, and the district's on-going 
study on cooperative leaming, instructional strategies, and collaborative schools. 

Project Funding: The project was funded through an ESEA Chapter 2 grant 
awarded by the Texas Education Agency, Division of Teacher Education. The 1989-90 
award was $45,000 and the 1990-91 award was $35,000. 

Program Goals/Objectives: The three major goals of the project during the first 
year included the following: (1) to design and implement a training program with 
follow-up support system for support teachers and minority/critical shortage area new 
teachers for the purpose of enhrncing the quality and retention of first-year 
minority/critical shortage area beginning teachers; (2) to design and implement a 
support network and a dissemination system for continued refinement and 
implementation of the program to improve instruction and continuous professional 
growth; and (3) to document and s^tudy the implementation of the training/follow-up 
support program and its products on minority/critical shortage new teachers and their 
support teachers. 

During the first year of the program implementation, six objectives narrowed the scope 
of work. These objectives included the following: (1) to implement a peer coaching 
program for experienced teachers and first-year minority/critical shortage teachers; (2) 
to develop capacity building through the training components; (3) to develop materials 
for the project's activities; (4) to establish a collaborative network among project 
participants, institutions of higher education, service centers, local educational 
agencies, and professional education associations, and disseminate the project's 
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information: (5) to measure the impad and effectiveness of aii activities and resulting 
pnsducts; and (6) to improve teaciiers* quality of ttiouglit through group dedsion- 
mailing and problem solving processes. 

The major goals/objectives for the second year of the project included the following: 
(1) to establish a collaborative climate whereby experienced teachers were able to 
assist beginning teachers; (2) *o integrate effective school correlates into the teaching 
repertoire of partidpants; (3) to develop and use peer coaching skills in order to 
enhance the quality of teaching; (4) to develop materials for the project; and (5) to 
measure the imp^ and effectiveness of ail activities and resulting products. 

Project Leadership: Ms. Aiida Parra. Staff Development Director, served as 
Project Director of the project. Dr. Margarita Calderon, Training and Research 
Consultant, served as the Assistant Project Director of the project. Dr. Mauro Reyna 
was Superintendent of Ysleta ISD. 

Program Participants: During the 1989-90 program year, the program partidpants 
included 26 first-year minority and critical shortage area teachers and 24 experienced 
support teachers; the total number of partidpants was 50. During the 1990-91 program 
year, the prc^ram partidpants induded 30 first-year minority teachers and teachers in 
critical shortage areas. 30 experierK^ed support teachers and administrators; the total 
number of participants was 60 support and first-year teachers. The focus of the 
assistance/support activities are first-year minority teachers and teachers in the critical 
shortage areas of Bilingual Education, English as a Second Language (ESL) and 
Spedal Education. 

Recruitment/Selection of First-Year Teachers: New teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: minority and/or critical shortage area 
teojhers and first-year teachers (with zero experience). Participation by first-year 
teachers, minority and critical shortage area teachers (MCTs) was on a voluntary 
basis. New teachers were selected by their respective principals on the basis of the 
above criteria and upon their willingness to commit themselves to various 
responsibilities required by the project. Responsibilities of new teachers included the 
following: (1) attend scheduled project meetingo; (2) present 30-minute lesson once a 
month to support teacher; (3) observe support teacher for 30-minute lesson once a 
month; (4) maintain an interactive journal with the support teacher; (5) attend weekly 
sharing meetings with support teacher: and (6) maintain communication with campus 
principal. 

Recruitment/Selection of Support Teachers: Support teachers were identified 
and selected based on the following criteria: Career ladder Level II status, recognition 
by principal, highly developed interpersonal skills and ability to work with other 
teachers, availability throughout the yean competency in demonsirating his/her 
expertise to other teachers, and commitment to engage in innovation implementation 
and educational research. Support teachers were selected by their respective 
principals on the basis of the above criteria and upon their commitment to various 
responsibilities required by the project. Responsibilities of support teachers included 
the following: (1) attend regularly scheduled project meetings; (2) conduct 30-minute 
observations of beginning teacher once a month; (3) demonstrate a 30-minute lesson 



to beginning teacher om^e a month; (4) maintain coaching logs of all observations; (5) 
respond to beginning teacher weekly interadive journal; (6) conduct weeidy sharing 
meeting with the b^inning teacher; and (7) maintain communication with campus 
principal. 

Matching Support Teachers and First-Year Teachers: Support teachers and 
first-year teachers were matched based on the follOMHng criteria: administrator 
rmmmendation, gr^e level, content area,and proximity of c&ssroom. 

Program Acthrities/Products: The activities and products of the pnc^ram included 
the following: (1) orientation meetings/visits; (2) observations and analysis of teaching; 
(3) consultations by experienced teachers; (4) release time & workload reduction; (5) 
conferences with teachers (pre-classroom, actual classroom and post-classroom 
observations); (6) Interactive joumals; (7) coaching logs; (8) support teacher manual; 
(9) periodk: surveys and questionnaires; and (10) evaluation report. 

Training Activities: The training program addressed the following topics: (1) peer 
coaching; (2) effective school correlates; (3) principles of adult learning; (4) 
communication skills; and (5) facilitation and planning techniques. The training for 
peer coaching was divided into two parts: teaming the peer coaching process and 
partk;ipating in four peer coaciiing cycles. 

The first part of peer coaching included a presentation on the clinical supervision 
aspects of the conferencing cycle: (1) the pre-observation conference; (2) the 
classroom observation; (3) the data analysis; and (4) the post-conference. Teachers 
role-played a pre-conference experience and practiced active listening strategies in 
triads. They were also taught both qualitative and quantitative observation techniques 
such as scripting, anecdotal recording, visual charting, and frequency record. 

During the second part of peer coaching, both minority/critical shortage area teachers 
and support teachers experienced four conferencing cycle activities. Both teachers 
obsen/ed each other once a month. Through continuous examination and reflection of 
their teaching experiences, the partners were able to suppori each other's attempts to 
implement new instructional strategies or refine the old ones. 

Ail project training activities included the following: (1) time for talking about issues 
important to the teachers; (2) continuous coaching skills development and sharing of 
results; and (3) utilization of team building activities to develop trust between partners 
as the year progressed. 

Cooperative learning structures and group decision making/problem solving 
techniques were utilized to conduct the training sessions. They provide a means to 
accelerate the acquisition of knowledge to promote team unity and cohesiveness, to 
enhance teajhers' cognitive development, and to create trusting relationships 
between minority/critical shortage area teachers and support teachers. 

Support/Assistance Activities: The support-assistance activities consisted of the 
following: collegia! coaching, mentoring, networking and pre-post conferencing skills. 



Collal»oratlon with Other Agencies/Institutions: Yslata ISD established a 
coliaborated network w^h: (1) the University of Texas at El Paso for consultation with 
individual faculty members, placement and identification of student teachers, 
alternative credential teachers, and recruitment of minority/critical shortage area 
teachers and sharing of project activities: (2) the University of Catifomla at Santa 
Barbara and John Hopkins University for integrating on-going research and 
implementation of cooperative learning in bilingual settings, peer coaching and 
development of cooperative schools; and '3) other local education agencies that 
asked to send their supfK)rt teachers and new teachers to Ysleta's beginning-of-the- 
year inservices. 

Evaluation: The evaluation plan consisted of two components: (1 ) the k>cal site- 
specifkJ evaluation (conducted by ESC-Reglon 10); and (2) the overall project 
evaluation (conducted by the overall management/evaluation project). The project 
evaluation included qualitative and quantitative research>based data whtoh measured 
the effectiveness and impact of all activities and resulting products. The evaluation 
design included research strategies, evaluation outcomes, instrumentation. Tex s 
Teacher Appraisal System (TTAS) evaluations, and appropriate data analysis. TJ ^ 
evaluation indicators for training and professional activities included the number of 
partidpants, the de^gn and quality of the training acth/ities the impact of the activities 
In the classroom setting, the impact of activities on teacher performance, and the 
impact oi activities on teacher retention rates. Instrumentation included workshop 
evaluations, attendance records, retention records, perceptions questionnaires, 
interactive journals, coaching bgs, etc. 

Contact: Ms. Alicia Parra, Staff Development Director, Ysleta Inc'ependent School 
District, 9600 Sims, El Paso, Texas 79925, 915/595-5715 
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Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers 
And Teachers In Critical Shortage Areas 
PROJECT PROFIIE 

Project Site: intercuttural Development Research Association (IDRA) 

Project Title: Overall Management and Evaluation Project 

Project Location: IDRA is located in San Antonio, Texas. 

Type of Organization: IDRA is a non-profit organization. 

Program Setting: Not Applicable 

Program History: The Overall Management and Evaluation Project involving the 
retention of n^nority teachers and teachers in critical shortage areas was implemented 
in October 1 989. The first year of implementation spanned the period of October 1 , 
1989 to September 30, 1990. The second year of implementation spanned the period 
of August 1, 1990 to August 31, 1991. The project was under the general direction of 
the Program Director, Division of Teacher Education, Texas Education Agency. Each 
of the eight local projects were under the direct management and supervision of tho 
Overall Project Manager/Evaluator (IDRA). 

Project Funding: The project was funded through an ESEA Chapter 2 grant 
awarded by the Texas Education Agency, Division of Teacher Education. The 198^90 
award was $40,000 and the 1990-91 award was $30,000. Additional in-kind or 
matching funds were contributed by IDRA. 

Program Goais/Objectlves: The major goals/objectives of the Overall Project 
Manager/Evaiuator included the following: (1) to document the nature of the programs 
that ware) implemented as it relates to the participants selected, the activities 
conducted, and the activities p educed; (2) to document program refinements to reflect 
what was actually implemented; (3) to assess the impact of the program on 
participating support teachers and first-year minority and/or critical shortage area 
teachers; and (4) to develop a report summarizing major findings, including 
recommendations for future replication efforts. 

Project Leadership: Mr. Aurelio M. Montemayor, Senior Trsdning Associate, served 
as the Overall Manager of the project. Mr. Roy L Johnson served as the Overall 
Project Evaluatcr. Dr. Albert Cortez is the Director of Research and Evaluation. Dr. 
Abelardo Villarreal is the Director of the Training Division. Dr. Jos6 A. Cardenas is 
Executive Director of the Intercuiturai Development Research Association. 

Program Participants: Not Applicable 

Recruitment/Selection of First-Year Teachers: Not Applicable 
Recruitment/Selection of Support Teachers: Not Applicable 
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Matching Support Teachers and First- Year Teachers: Not Applicable 

Program Activities/Products: The Overall Project Manager/Evaluator was 
re$(X>nslbie for the toltovving major activities: <1) coordinate with the Texas Ec&jcation 
Agency (TEA) the design and implementation of two seminars annually for project 
cfirectors; (2) coorc^nate quarterly meetings with the eight tocai projects and TEA; (3) 
specify components of the support network with local projects; (4) propose 
implementation schedule; (5) design and develop dissemination activities, i.e., 
newsletters, compendium of t>est practices, conferences; (6) spedfy components of the 
evaluation design including an overall project evaluation arxi a project-site specific 
evaluation; (7) coordinate with TEA Division of Teacher Education and Division of 
Evaluation; (8) design and develop evaluation activities to measure the effectiveness 
and the impact of all activities and products; (10) collect and analyze data; and (11) 
present condusions and recommendations in a written report. 

The Overall Manager/Evaluator was responsible for submitting progress and final 
report relative to the projects' activities to the Division of Teacher Education. 

Training Activities: Not Applicable 

Support/ Assistance Activities: Not Applicable 

Collaboration with Other Agencies/Institutions: The Overall 
Manager/Evaluator collaborated with each of the eight local projects, TEA'S Division of 
Teacher Education, TEA'S Division of Evaluation and other individuals and institutions 
involved in providing support assistance activities to new teachers. 

Evaluation: The evaluation plan consisted of two components: (1 ) the local site- 
specific evaluation (conducted by the eight local projects) and (2) the overall project 
evaluation (conducted by the overall management/evaluation project). The project 
evaluation included qualitative and quantitative research-based data which measured 
the effectiveness and impact of all activities and resulting products. The evaluation 
design included research strategies, evaluation outcomes, instrumentation, Texas 
Teacher Appraisal System (TTAS) evaluations, and appropriate data analysis. The 
evaluation indicators for training and professional activities included the number of 
participants, the design and quality of the training activities, the impact of the activities 
in the classroom setting, the impact of activities on teacher performance, and the 
impact of activities on teacher retention rates. Instrumentation included workshop 
evaluations, attendance records, retention records, perceptions questionnaires, etc. 

Contact: Mr. Aurelio M. Montemayor, Senior Training Associate, or Mr. Roy L. 
Johnson, Senior Research Associate, Inte.cultural Development Research 
Association, 5835 Callaghan, Suite 350. San Antonic, Texas 78228. 512/684-8180. 
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APPENDIX C 

DATA TABLES ON SUPPORT NEEDS OF NEW TEACHERS 




TABLE C-1 

PROBLEMS OF NEW TEACHERS AT/NEAR BEGINNING AND ENDING OF SCHOOL YEAR ' 

MEAN RATING AND RANK ORDER OF PROBLEMS FACED 



NEW TEACHER PERCEPTIONS BY RACE-ETHNICITY GROUP 







Hispanic (n=75) 


Black (n»28) 


White (n=69) 


Total {nr=1 75) 






Begir 
Mean 


ining 






Begif 

Mean 


inii^ 






Begii; 


Hank 






Begii 

Msan 


nning 

Ham* 






1. 


Amount of Paperwork 


3.44 


1 






3.29 


1 




: Z ' 


3.57 


1 


?^ 


;,- 1 


3.46 


1 






2 


Man^ir^ Teacher Time 


2.89 


2 






3.11 


2 




§ 


2.97 


3 




^^ 


2.95 


2.5 


2.00 




3 


Personal Time 


2.77 


3 






2.82 


3 


■2:54. 


1 


3.17 


2 




Z 


295 


2.5 


2.51 




4. 


Classroom Management 


2.61 


5 


1.57 


u 


2.36 


5.5 


167 


10 


296 


4 


2.50 




2.69 


4 


155 


8 


5 


Adequacy of Materlals/Equipmem 


266 


4 


2.11 


3 


2.46 


4 


2.14 


4 


2.68 


6 


'■ZJS3 


3 


2.66 


5 


i^. 




6. 


Observation of Teaching Demonstrations 


2.44 


6 


1-80 




2.18 


7.5 


1,65 


11.5 


2 74 


5 


2.12 




2.52 


6 


1.92 


9 


7 


Non involved Students 


243 


7 


1.95 


4,5 


2.18 


7.5 


1.70 


6 


2.64 


7 


^•^"^ 


7 


247 


7 


2.11 


5 


8 


Parent Cooperation 


2.41 


8.5 


1.95 


^5 


2.36 


5.5 


2.32 


3 


2.52 


8 


2.60 


4 


2.45 


8 


2,28 


4 


9 


Effective Teaching Practices 


2.41 


8.5 


t.52 


13 


2.00 


12 


1,53 


14 


2.21 


14 


1,61 


16 


232 


9 


136 


16 


10, 


Gradir^ Students 


2.32 


10 


1.49 


IS 


2.04 


10.5 


%m 


15 


2.33 


13 


1,82 


12,5 


2.29 


10 


1.63 


13 


11 


Motivating Students 


2.25 


11 


1.7T 




1.8 


14 


1,70 


6 


2.49 


9 




6 


2.27 


11 


2*04 


6 


1 £ 




2.21 


12 


1^ 


1p 


2.06 


9 


1.65 


11.5 


2.35 


11.5 


1.69 


17 


226 


12 




12 


13. 


Systems Information 


2.20 


13 




11 


1.88 


13 


1^ 


13 


2.38 


10 


;-i'j4- 


;--1i 


2.24 


13 




11 


14 


Constmctive Feeoiiack On Teaching 


2.10 


14 




IB 


1.65 


16 


13 


17.5 


2.35 


11.5 




12-5 


2.15 


14 




15 


15 


Te«;her Bum-out 


2.09 


15 






1.48 


17 


■ W'i 




2.13 


15 






2.02 


15 




10 


16. 


Administrator Suf^rl 


1.86 


16 


lii 




2.04 


10.5 


■ *M 




1.77 


17 




15 


1.86 


16 




y 4 


17. 


Teaching Freedom 


1.65 


7 




Si; 


1.39 


18 






1.93 


16 




;.iif 


1 73 


17 






18. 


Peer Acceptance 


1.64 


19 






1.79 


15 






1.52 


18 


|;:ili: 




1 62 


18 







o 
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•Rating Scale for extent of probtem: 1« Not A Probtem; 3« A Problem; 5- A Major Problem 
*>I^e to their snrail nun^r the pe''ceptk>ns of Asian Amer^ns arKl Native Indians were omitted. 
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TABLE C-2 

PROBLEMS OF NEW TEACHERS AT/NEAR BEGINNING AND ENDING OF SCHOOL YEAR 
PERCENT RESPONDING "A PROBLEM OR MAJOR PROBLEM"' 



NEW TEACHER PERCEPTIONS BY ETHNIC GROUP"* 







Hispanic (n=75) 


Black (n»28) 


White (n=69) 


Total {n=1 75) 






Beglnnif^ 




Beginnir^ 




Beginning 




Beginning 








% 




% 




% 


liilte 


% 




1 

1 . 


Arrv^iifif f\\ P^nAAA/nfk 


76.1 




750 




79.7 


llloao' 


77.1 




o 

c 




653 




64.3 




65.1 




65.1 




o 




50.7 


30.0 


67.9 


4S.S 


71.0 


■-'S6.4 


62.3 




A 


wlcib2>iUUIil (Vfai iciyt7iltC/i It 


54.7 


13.4 


46.5 


17.9 


60.8 


42.0 


54.8 




c 

0. 


AHarniopii Af Kil^tArislc/^rtiiirMTionf 


52.0 


30.7 


50.0 


^.1 


59.4 


$5.0 


55.4 








359 


16.0 


21.4 


7.1 


24.6 


13.0 


29.7 




7 

/ . 


iNvn-invuiv&o 0iUui7iii9 


427 


25.3 


42.8 


21.4 


52.2 


39.1 


46.8 




Q 


rareni L/Oopcraifon 


40.0 


2$.6 


49.9 


40.4 


47.8 




45.2 




A 

V 




320 


8<0 


17.9 


72 


17.3 


■ ;f 6.8 


24.6 








Til 7 


Q % 




17 d 


44 a 


274 


40 6 


'1i8i3 

->■•: . • • -.vs %<■'■ 


11. 


Motivating Students 


37.4 


ia.7 


32.1 




49.3 


47.8 


40.6 




12 


Emotional Support 


30,7 


12.0 


21.4 


10.7 


20.3 


1 9.7' 


25.7 


ar.7 


13. 


Systems Infomwtion 


293 


14.7 


14.3 


10,7 


20.2 


11.5 . 


24.0 


111 


14 


Constmctive Feedback On Teaching 


26.7 


10.0 


10.7 




18.8 




21.7 




15. 


Teacher Bum-out 


34.7 




17.9 




39.1 


■ ■■ X-;':'- 


34.3 




16. 


Administrator Support 


24.0 




35.7 




26.0 




26.9 




17. 


Teaching Freedom 


17.3 




10.7 




28.9 


18.8 


21.2 


13.1 


18. 


Peer Acceptance 


17.3 




25.0 




15.9 




18.3 





•Rating Scale for extent of problem: 1= Not A Problem; 3= A Problem; 5- A Major Problem 
^J 'IDue to their small number the perceptions of Asian Americans and Native Indians were omitted. 
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TABLE C-3 

PROBLEMS OF NEW TEACHERS AT/NEAR BEGINNING AND ENDING OF SCHOOL YEAR* 

MEAN RATING AND RANK ORDER OF PROBLEMS FACED 



SUPPORT TEACHER PERCEPTIONS*^ 
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■Rating Scale for extent of problem: 1 = Not A Problem; 3= A Problem; 5» A Major Problem 
*Due to their small nunHjer the perc^tiore of Asian Amerfcans and NatVe Indiare were omitted. 





Begin of 
School Year 


End Of 
r chool Year 


MPAN 


RANK 






1.5 


Anxxjnt of Paperwork 


Z93 


1.5 






1.5 


Obs^atkxi Teaming Denxmstrations 


2.93 


1.5 






3. 


Classroom Management 


^79 


3 






4. 


Mar^r^ Tmchef Time 


2.60 


4 






5. 


Personal Time 


^55 


5 






6. 


Systems infomnation 


2.54 


6 


1.61 


13 


7. 


Constructive Feecfijadi On Teaching 


Z51 


7 


ITfe 


12 


8. 


Norvhvolved Students 


2.46 


8 


157 


5 


9. 


Effective Teachir^ Practices 


2.40 


9 


1.S7 


14.5 


10. 


Adequacy of Materials/Equipment 


2.38 


10 


1.83 


10 


11. 


M(^ivating Students 


2.35 


11 


\M 


9 


12. 


Parerrt Cooperatt<Mi 


^22 


12 


1.81 


11 


13. 


Emottonal Support 


2.21 


13 


1.56 


16 


14.5 


Gracing Students 


^14 


14.5 




17 


14.5 


Admin^rator Support 


2.14 


14.5 




V. ; ,6 


16. 


Teacher Bum-out 


1.92 


16 


Am 


' 75. 


17. 


Teaching Freedom 


1.86 


17 




:::^:;;-14.5'.. 


18. 


Peer Acceptance 


1.57 


18 




18 
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TABLE C-4 

PROBLEMS OF NEW TEACHERS AT/NEAR BEGINNING AND ENDING OF SCHOOL YEAR* 
PERCENT RESPONDING "A PROBLEM OR MAJOR PROBLEM" 



SUPPORT TEACHER PERCEPTIONS BY*» 







Ci lU Ul 


PefY:8nt ProblenVMajof 
Problem 




1 ,0 


AmOUrn Of rapSfWOfK 


58.2 




1 ,D 


UDSBiVauOT Oi 1 GaCfltfiQ L^iTiOnSiroilOnS 


39.6 




o. 


viaSSfuOni MaiiaQ^n8fa 


56.1 




A 


ManaginQ i eacner i niid 


53.0 




c 


r^SOrai 1 imG 


49.8 




c 
0. 


bysienis inx>rmaiiOfl 


32.9 




i , 


uonsiruciive reeaoaCK \jn \ eacning 


28.6 


■ /;:>:;ia8v'':. ■ 


6. 


Non-involved Students 


46.1 




9. 


Effective Teaching Practfces 


29.0 


mo 


10. 


Ade<^acy of Materials/Equipment 


45.5 


aai 


11. 


Motivating Students 


47.1 


28.4 


12. 


Parent Cooperation 


37.0 


24.3 


13. 


Emotional Supp(»1 


24.9 


■■■■■ ai 


14.5 


Grading Student 


35.5 




14.5 


At^n^ratof Sup>po.1 


32.9 




16. 


Teacher Bum-out 


27.5 




17. 


Teaching Freedom 


27.5 




18. 


Peer Acceptance 


17.5 


7,4 



•Rating Scale for extent of problem: 1= Not A Problem; 3= A Problem; 5» A Maior Problem 
"Due to their small number the perceptions of Asian Americans and Native Indians were omitted. 
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APPENDIX D 
CONFERENCES AND PUBLICATIONS 
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CONFERENCES AND PUBLICATIONS 

During the two-year lifespan of the eight projects, three major conferences were 
held which Included significant representation from all sites. One of the major 
purposes of these conferences was to present and share information regarding project 
acfivities, designs and experiences. 

The audiences consisted of teams assembled by each project that included the 
project directors, project participants, university and public school educators, 
community representatives, state board members, higher education coordinating 
boand members, and others. 

The conferences we e: 

Staffing the Texas Schools with an Ethnically - Diverse Teaching Force. 
March 30-31. 1990, San Antonio, Texas 

Networking: The Support System to Promote and Retain an Ethnicaltv - 
Diverse Teaching Force. September 20-21, 1990. Austin, Texas 

I mplementing Support/A ssistance Programs for Beginning Teachers. 
April 18-19, 1991, Austin, Texas 

All three conferences had a participatory structure with uniqp^ goals and focus. 
The conferences produced two publications: 

Teacher Education and Practi ce. The Joumal of the Texas Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Educdtion: Special Theme Issue on Achieving 
Ethnic Diversity 

A Monograph on Achieving An Ethnic allv-Diverse Teaching Force. 

The first conference had the broad agenda of addressing the recruitment and 
retention of minority teachers. There were four major discussion groups: Recruiting, 
Preparing, Inducting, and Retaining Teachers. The second and third conferences 
showcased the eight projects with exhibits and par.el presentations and were 
structured: 

to generalize from the eight specific projects to other schools in Texas 

to analyze models for replicability 

to begin to sketch out adaptations needed for different sites 

to arrive at factors that contribute to readiness, acceptance of the need for 
programs to retain new teachers, and factors that contribute to program 
success 

• to include points of view from project directors, participating experienced 
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and new teachers, principals, Texas Education Agency staff, college 
professors, and other administrators 

to guide the ctiscussions through processes that encouraged expansive 
and visionary thinldng, analysis, and evaluation. 



The second conference utilized a foice-field analysis. After attending one of 
three panels describing a cluster of the projects, participants joined one of four 
simultaneous woridng groups. The working groups had identical instructions 
addressing the following: 

Think about the models presented. What would be the kjeal 
set of chaFBcteristk^s for a campus to have a strong supfK)rt 
system to promote and retain an ethnically diverse teaching 
force? What will the ideal context, process, results, and 
products be like? If it worked better than planned, what 
wouM you brag to the world about? What are the forces 
assisting or driving toward change, and what are the forces 
restraining change? 



The final conference was to sketcn out plans of action based on Increasing the 
assisting forces and diminishing the restraining forces. The structure of the third 
conference provkJed an opportunity for all partk;ipants to gather information about all 
eight projects and to discuss the detailed comparisons and contrasts of each of the 
projects. Lastly, best practices and most recent research on retaining the beginning 
teacher were built into the projects and were tested for retaining minority and critical 
shortage area teachers. 
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Achieving Ethnic Diversity. Teacher Education and Practice, The Journal of the Texas 
Ass(x:iation of Colleges for Teacher Education. Southwest Texas State University, San 
Marcos. TX 78666. 

Another Set of Eyes: Conferencing Sidlls. Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. (Video, 3 tapes. 40 min. each) 

As^sting the Spinning Tem^her. Assodation of Teacher Educators. 1 900 Association 
Drive. Suite ATE. Reston, VA 22091. 

Attracting, Retaining, and Deveioping Quality Teachers in Small Schools. (RL-9040- 
588-WR). The Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the 
Northeast and Islands. 290 Main Street, Andover, MA 01810. 

Coaching and Collegial Collaboration. A Teacher Support Manual, Pr ^ared by 
Margarita Calderon, Ph.D., Project Researcher/Trainer. Alicia Parr*. Project 
Director. Maria Gutierrez, Project Coordinator. 

Designing programs for new teachers: The California Experience. Ann Moray and 
Diane Murphy, eds. Publications. Far West Laboratory. 1855 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94103. 

A First-Year Teachers' Guidet)ool< for Succpss. Bonnie Williamson. Dynamic Teaching 
Company. P.O. Box 27671 1, Sacramento, CA 95827. 

The Houston Model: Teacher Induction (Video, 18 min.). The Office of Instruction, 
Bureau of District-University Relations, Houston ISD. 

hfientor Handbook. Northwest Regional Education Laboratory. Marketing Office. 101 
S.W. Main Street. Portland, OR 97204. 

The Mentor Teacher Casebook, by Judith H. Shulman and Joel A. Colbert. 

Publications. Far West Laboratory. 1 855 Folsom Street, San Francisco, CA 
94103. 

The Mentor Teacher Role: Owner's Manual, by Karen Olsen. California Institute for 
School Improvement. 1 107 9th Street, Suite 150, Sacramento. CA 95814. 

Mentor Training Manual for Texas Teachers. Edited and Complied by Nora Hutto, 
Jean Holden, and Lynda Haynes. Division of Teacher Education. Texas 
Education Agency. 1701 N. Congress Avenue, Austin, TX 78701. 

Monograph on Achieving an Ethnically-Diverse Teaching Force. Evangelina G. 

Galvdn and Leslie Huling-Austin Co-Editors. Texas Education Agency. 1701 N. 
Congress Avenue, Austin, TX 78701. 

New Teachers Handbook. Impact II. 285 West Broadway, New Yori^, NY 10013. 
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The New Tea(^. The Mentor, and The Lesson Cyde. Dr. Gabriel M. Barrow. 
Professional Development sii^Jallst. The Office of Instruction, Bureau of 
District-University Relations, Houston ISO. 

Orientation Workshop for Support Teacher: A Presenters Manual. A Teacher 
Conservation Program. Prepared by Suzanne Selinger. Professional 
Development Specialist. The Office of Instaiction, Bureau of District-University 
Relations, Houston ISD. 

Orientation Workshop for Suf^rt Teacher. A Teacher Conservation Program. 
Prepared by Suzanne Selinger, Professional Development Specialist. The 
Office of Instnjction, Bureau of District-University Relations, Houston ISD. 

Paving the Road to Exrxllence: inducting New Teachers into the Profession. Institute 
for Advanced Studies in Education. California State University, Chico, CA 
95929-0024. 

Peer CosK^ing. Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers and 
Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas Program. Elva Laurel Ph.D.. Director. 
Edinburg Consolidated Independent School District. P.O. Box 990, Edinburg. 
TX 78540-0990. 

Preparing Mentors for Work with Beginning Teachers: A Leader's Guide to Mentor 
Training. Publications. Far West Laboratory. 1855 Folsom Street. San 
Francisco. CA 94193. 

Profession At Risk (Video, 18 min.). The Office of Instruction, Bureau of District- 
University Relations, Houston ISD. 

Successful Schooling for Economically Disadvantaged At-Risk Youth. Texas 
Education Agency. 1701 N. Congress Avenue, Austin, TX 78701. 

Teacher Expectations and Student Achievement. Dolores A. Grayson, Mary Dahlberg 
Martin. Gray Mill. Route 1, Box 45, Eariham. lA 50072. 

Tomorrow's Teachers (Video, 22 min.). The Office of Instruction, Bureau of District- 
University Relations, Houston ISD. 

Winning Year One: A Sun/ivt f^nual for First Year Teachers, by Carol L. Fuery. 
Sanibel Sanddollar Publications, Inc. Captiva Island, FL 33924. 
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Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 78701 
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